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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


Bailey and Germann’s 
Number Primer 


30 cents 


Unlike most books jor the first year and a half 
of school, this is intended from the very start to 
go into the hands of the pupil. It teaches the 
fundamental combinations of addition and subtrac- 
tion, with incidental measurements, comparisons, 
etc. In every case these are developed from con- 
crete representations, pictures being used as step- 
ping-stones from the known to the unknown. Up 
to page twenty the reading demands the knowl- 
edge of only six words; from that point the vo- 
cabulary increases gradually, but is extremely 
simple throughout, and relates to the child’s daily 
experience. Abundant drills are given in interest- 
ing variety to impress firmly on the mind the facts 
that have been developed. 


Cronson’s Graded Dictation 
and Spelling Lessons 


60 to 90 cents per dozen 


A series of fourteen booklets for the first eight 
school years, presenting well-graded material to 
enable pupils to acquire the art of writing from dic- 
tation clearly, and to master spelling, punctuation, 
paragraphing, and capitalization so that composi- 
tion and letter writing can be effectively under- 
taken. Each term’s work is laid out in twenty- 
five lessons, of which five are for review. The 
sentence or paragraph is made the basis of the ex- 
ercises in each lesson, each topic being introduced 
first with its rules, and then followed by numerous 
exercises for practice. The review lessons are not 
mere repetitions, but exercises requiring thought 
on the part of the pupils. 


Davison’s Human Body 
and Health 


80 cents 


This is an elementary text-book of essential 
anatomy, applied physiology, and practical hygiene 
for schools. Intended for grammar grades, it 
aims to teach boys and girls that health is desir- 
able and attainable, and further, that health con- 
cerns not only the individual, but also the com- 
munity. Thus, it deals largely with the topic of 
public health, which is now so popular. There is 
a sufficient amount of anatomy to enable the pupil 
to understand the physiology upon which hygiene 
is based. A chapter is devoted to each of the fol- 
lowing topics: Food and Its Uses; Microbes and 
Molds; Milk; Air and Health; The Cause of Dis- 
ease; The Prevention of Disease; and Accidents 
and Emergencies. 


Dinsmore’s Teaching a 
District School 


$1.00 


Deals with every phase of the work and every 
difficulty which confront the country teacher, and 
which seem to him so disheartening and even in- 
surmountable when he has not had the advantage 
of a normal school training. Each problem is 
treated in a clear, practical manner, and discussed 
in plain, simple language. From beginning to end 
the volume will be more than a help to the 
teacher; it will be an inspiration. The advice 
given here represents long research, patient inves- 
tigation, and wide experience. It takes into con- 
sideration the fact that the teacher of the district 
school is obliged to teach many grades and classes, 
and to contend single-handed with innumerable 
perplexing conditions. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AS TO WINTER WHEAT. 


The May crop report of the de- 
partment of agriculture’ does not 
materially change the situation as re- 
gards winter wheat. The average 
condition of the crop is slightly bet- 
ter than it was in April. It has 
moved up 1.3 points. But the win- 
ter wheat area reported abandoned 
is larger than was anticipated. The 
area under cultivation is almost two 
million acres less than it was a year 
ago. The statisticians, taking the 
eondition and the acreage as a basis 


estimate the crop at 390,194 0.0 
bushels. This is the smallest win- 
ter wheat yield since 1904. Last 


year the crop officially reported was 
437,908,000 bushels. 

A REVOLUTIONARY STRIKE. 

The strike of the postal employees 
of France, which was ordered May 
11, is undisguisedly a revolutionary 
strike. Its aim is not to obtain 
shorter hours or higher wages or 
more favorable conditions of em- 
ployment, but to overturn the gov- 
ernment. The various classes of 
postal, telegraph, and telephone em- 
ployees, all of whom are in the gov- 
ernment service, insist upon the 
right to form “syndicates” or trade 
unions, precisely like workmen in 
the various trades. Denied this 
right by the government, they 
formed a syndicate in defiance of 
the orders of the government, and 
now they have gone upon strike to 
enforce their right to strike. If they 
could have their way, not a_ letter 
would be delivered, and not a mes- 
sage sent by wire until their claims 
had been conceded, and the ministry 
which is obnoxious to them because 
of its resistance to their demands 
had been swept away. 

A DANGEROUS CRISIS. 


It would be easy to exaggerate the 
seriousness of the crisis thus created. 
The General Federation of Labor, 
with which the new postal “syndi- 
cate” is affiliated, is ready to take 
any steps to support its demands. 
The leaders of that organization 
openly proclaim their purpose to 
overthrow the government and bring 
ft a socialistic state. The more 
radical] papers of Paris counsel the 
assassination of the Premier. The 
strike leaders hope to tie up the rail- 
Ways, to prevent the sailing of 
steamships, and even to suppress the 
wireless. The government has made 
preparations to resist the strike to 
the last extremity and to supply the 
places of the strikers, so far as may 
be. from the army; but the poison of 
trade union sedition has penetrated 
to the army also, and it is not clear 
how far it can be relied upon. 

A UNIQUE “CORONATION.” 

Turkish Sultans are not crowned 
like other European potentates, but 
they go through ceremonies of a 
similar purpose. The new Sultan 
has been invested with authority by 
these ceremonies. He has been 
solemnly girded with the historic 
sword of Osman, and he has plowed 
a short furrow in proof of his physi- 
eal fitness. He went through these 
ceremonies dressed in a western uni- 
form of olive green khaki. But this 
was by no means the most surpris- 
ing innovation. For the first time 
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on record, Christians had a share in 


the ceremonies; and in the group 
nearest the Sultan there stood, not 
only the Sheik-ul-Islam and _ the 
ulemas, but representatives of all 
the principal religions of the em- 
pire, the Greek patriarch, a Jewish 
rabbi, three Armenian notables, and 
representatives of the Bulgarian 
exarchate, and the Gregorian Protes- 
tants. It is not strange that the 
old Turks held their breath at this 
startling spectacle. 
EXIT THE PAPER ‘TRUST. 

By a decree of the circuit court of 
the United States, the Fibre and 
Manila Association, better known as 
the paper trust, has been adjudged 
an illegal combination in restraiat of 
trade and has been enjoined perma- 
nently from continuing business in 
violation of the anti-trust act of 
1890. The association was a combi- 
nation of twenty-five large manu- 
facturing concerns in different parts 
of the country. The members of 
the association have already paid 
fines to the, government on _ the 
charge of conspiracy to operate in 
restraint of trade, and as their coun- 
sel announces that they will not ap- 
peal from the decree, the action of 
the court is final. So, while the ex- 
President is tumbling over big gime 
in Africa, other big game is suc- 
cumbing to him here. 

CANTANKEROUS PORTO RICO. 

Until President Taft sent his spe- 
cial message in to Congress. the 
other day, it had not been generally 
realized that a somewhat serious 
crisis has arisen in Porto Rico. The 
legislature of that dependency is 
made up of two houses, the execu- 
tive council, which is appointed 
from Washington, and the house of 
delegates, which is elected by the 
people. The latter body has hid the 
pleasing habit of trying to coerce the 
other by holding up the appropria- 
tions for carrying on the govern- 
ment until the last moment. It 
went further at its recent session, 
and, being unable to force the execu- 
tive council to do what it wanted, it 
adjourned finally without making 
any appropriations. Hence Presi- 
dent Taft’s request for so amending 
the Foraker act that whenever a 
legislature adjourns without making 
appropriations, sums equal to the ap- 
propriations for the previous year 
shall be available from current reve- 
nues. 


NULLIFYING THE CONSTITU- 


TION. 

By a number of indirect methods, 
—‘“‘grandfather clauses” and what 
not, various southern states have rid 
themselves or have tried to rid th=m- 
selves of the negro vote; but Florida 
is the first state in which the at- 
tempt has been made to do this by 
direct and undisguised provisions. 
A constitutional amendment was fa- 
vorably acted on by one branch of 
the legislature which gave the right 
to vote to “white male citizens.” 
This is precisely what the fifteenth 
amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion expressly forbids any state to 
do; but the Florida legislators ap- 
pear to have thought that they could 
nullify the constitution with im- 
punity. The amendment was re- 


jected in the House not because of 
its obvious unconstitutionality, but 
because it was thought to be unde- 
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sirable to submit it to the people at 
the same election with the proposed 
prohibition amendment. 
PENNSYLVANIA JUSTICE. 

Pennsylvania justice sometimes 
gets in its work as effectively as the 
traditional Jersey article. Two re- 
cent instances are in point. One is 
the sentencing of the man and 
woman who were concerned in the 
abduction for ransom of the little 
Whitla boy at Sharon. The man 
was given a life sentence, and the 
woman a_twenty-five-years’ term. 
This is calculated to discourage one 
of the most inhuman forms of crime. 
The other case is that of the Pitts- 
burg municipal “grafters.” One of 
the defendants, a national bank 
president, was given a sentence of 
a year and a half; two former coun- 
cilmen were given the same _ sen- 
tence; another councilman was sen- 
tenced to three years and six months; 
a hotel-keeper to two years; and two 
men who had tried to bribe mem- 
bers of the jury which tried the 
cases were given two years’ each. 
These sentences go to show that mu- 
nicipal graft is not always the safe 
business it is sometimes assumed to- 
be. 


The Witter Company. 


J. C. Witter, who about fifteen 
years ago founded the educational 
art publishing house long known as 
the J. C. Witter Company, succeeded 
to the personal ownership of ‘that 
concern some six years ago. Soon 
after this change, the building in 
which the business was then located 
was entirely destroyed by fire. Hav- 
ing little insurance, the loss, about 
$20,000, fell upon Mr. Witter per- 
sonally, and of course, seriously 
crippled him ‘financially. 

But it proved to have been a bless- 
ing in disguise, for the reduced vol- 
ume of business enabled him to de- 
vote considerable time to -the per- 
fection of some inventions which he 
had long cherished—especially an 
air-cooling machine—and through: 
them he has now been enabled to re- 
organize his old business. With the 
opening of the school year a new 
company, to be known as the Witter 
Company, with. J. C. Witter presi- 
dent, and a number of men of busi- 
ness and financial ability as officers, 
will be ready with a new line of 
publications in the field which this 
house has created for itself. 


Shorthand Speed. 


Another striking evidence of the 
supremacy of the Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand as a practical and reliable 
system is found in the results of the 
fourth international contest for- 
speed and accuracy in shorthand 
writing, held at Providence April 19, 


‘in connection with the annual meet- 


ing of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. In this con- 
test Miss Nellie M. Wood of Boston 
won for the third time, and perma- 
nently, the Eagan international cup. 
Miss Wood wrote at a gross speed of 
280 words per minute for five min-- 
utes’ consecutive dictation and at the 
net speed of 264 2-5 words per min- 
ute, constituting a new world’s rec- 
ord. All the leading systems were- 
represented in this contest. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION $39 


_ The European 


Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research. 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
returning in September, al] at the cost of a 
summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 
Let us write you fully of our plans. 
Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Iustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application 
Address the secretary. . 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in every part of the country. 


LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE 


BOYVILLE. Bs_JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement 


CLOTH. PRICE 76 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 


Simple Hensel met a pencil, going down the lane, 
Said Simple Hensel to the pencil, " Pray, tell me your name." 
The pencil smiled, and then replied, " The name is everything, 
And mine is DIXON you must know, and that makes me the King." 


How happy one feels when they have a DIXON PENCIL in their hands 
and are using it in their schoolroom work. 
Teachers get better results from these pencils and all the worry and troubles 
: of the schoolroom are forgotten by those who use them. 
& If you would like to know how to select the right pencil for your particular 
/ \ Sn “*- school let us know and we will help you out of your troubles. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


- Jersey City, NJ. 
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JONES READERS 


A Five-Book Series 


‘UNEQUALLED IN THE AMOUNT, RANGE 
AND QUALITY OF READING MATTER 


The Jones Readers have just been added to the 
 Text-Book List of the City of Boston without 4 


dissenting vote. 


The Jones Readers By Grades 
An Eight-Book Series 


These books contain the material in the five-book 
series with some additions in Books Iv, Vy VI, Vil, 
and VIII, making a book-to-a-year series for use in 
the grades below the high school. 
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New Macmillan “Books 


A MANUAL OF SCHOOL »MUSIC ELE- 
MENTARY GRADES 
By FRANK R. RIX, A.B., M.D., Director of Music 


in the Public Schools of New York City. 12mo. 
Cloth. xiii+266 pages. $1.00 net. 


DICTATION DAY BY DAY 


By KATE VAN WAGENEN, Principal Public 
School No. 2, Borough of the Bronx, New York 
City. In four books. 


Second Year. 12me. Cloth. vii-+ 86 es. 18 cents net. 
Third Year. 12mo. Cloth, vii-+-103 18 cents net. 
Fourth Year. 12mo. Cloth. vii+107 pages. 20 cents net. 
Fifth Year. 12mo, Cloth. vii-+130 pages. 20 cents net. 


BEGINNERS BOTANY 


By L. H. BAILEY. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
ix+208 pages. 60 cents met. 


RECITATIONS FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLASS- 


ROOM 


By ANNA T. LEE O’NEBILL, M.A. 12mo. Cloth. 
xxv+442 pages. $1.10 net. 


-HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN 


COMPOSITION 
By CHARLES McCOY BAKER, Horace Mann High 
School, Teachers.College, and Alexander James 
Inglis, Horace Mann High School, Teachers 
College. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+464 pages. $1.00 


GINNand COMPANY Publishers | | —22: 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
29 | BOSTON Betton 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York ilanta 


2,000 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


BY JAMES F. WILLIS 
A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 


<allustration of grammatical principles. 
PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 


| THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOLS 
1909 


Chicago, Ill., July 5 to July 23 
Cedar Rapids,la., . ° June 14to July 3 
Marietta, Ohio, . . . June 21 to July 10 
St. Johnsville, New York, July 5 to July 23 
Cape May City, N. J., July 5 to July 31 
Knoxville, Tenn., . June 23 to July 31 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 24 to June 18 
| Farmville, Va., . . June 30 to July 27 
4 Charlottesville, Va., June 28 to July 31 

Oceana, Va., ° . June 30 to July 27 
Oklahoma City, Okla., June 7 to June 25 
New Orleans, La.,_ . June 21 to July 31 
La Fayette, La., - + May 31 to July 31 
| Natchitoches,La., . May 31 to July 31 
Baton Rouge,La., . - May 31 to July 31 
Ruston, La., . May 31 to July 31 


Send for Prospectus 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE,NEW YORK 


The Two Best Book Covers 
They’re Sweeping the Country 


_— | Requires no fitting, no 

S sticking, no adjusting. 
Made to fit individual 

books. Can put on 


from six to ten per 


minute. Name of book 
> printed on side and 

back of each cover. 
The Neatfit Cover 


A one-piece adjust- 
able cover. Broad glu- 
ing surfaces that hold. {| > 
Very easy to adjust. 
No extra pieces to come 
loose. Accurately cut |== 
and perfectly folded. 
Made in five sizes to fit 


all books. 
The Neatfit Adjustable Cover 


It is just as essential to be up-to-date in book cov 
ers as it is to choose the best books. There is just 
as much difference between the Neatfit covers and 
those used previous to their invention as there is 
between a horse-car and a modern electric. 

Let us have your order for the coming year. 


We guarantee our stock and fit. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, 


THE CRISIS OF THE THREE R’S. 


[Editorial.] 


The psychology of the crisis is yet to be written. 
Whoever first used the expression, “the psycho- 
logical moment,” was either a philosophical genius 
or one of those curiosities among writers whose 
literary rhythm inspires him to strike off an electric 
spark without intending it, the intellectual trolley 
merely touching a switch in the wire at a new 
angle. A crisis is the psychological moment of 
the human mind transferred to the universal mind. 

Educationally there ought to be three crises be- 
fore the century gets crystallized. There has not 
been a crisis in education for a long time, and, 
after a little, the day of grace will have been sinned 
away, as the theological logician used to say. The 
three crises that are about due are in public sup- 
port, in administration, and in the curriculum. It 
looks as though the last would be first. 

There is nothing sacred in the three R’s. They 
are not a sacred trinity, not even an enthroned tri- 
umvirate, but merely the three balls of the pawn 
shop, inviting to cheap bargains in discarded peda- 
gogical apparel. There is nothing more vague and 
vicious, trite and tricky, than the politician’s wail 
for the three R’s. 

By the three R’s are meant the fundamentals,— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling. Never 
was any of these subjects so universally taught or 
so well taught as now. Children read earlier, read 
over a wider range in school, read with less of the 
monotone, and with greater intelligence than at 
any time in the last forty years. Children in school 
write more uniformly well and with greater ease 
and rapidity. 

Spelling has been the one subject always chosen, 
in the last eighty years, as the point of attack on 
the schools. There has never been a time in which 
the charge was not vigorously made that spelling 
was worse taught than ever before. The reason 
for this must be in human nature, and not in the 
schools. There has never been a time when every 
school did not contain some children (and from 
good families) who spelled poorly, and some chil- 
dren (and from poor families) who spelled remark- 
ably well. One always remembers the excep- 
tionally good spellers of other days, and is most 
impressed with the poor spellers of one’s own time. 
I well recall those, in my student and teaching days, 
who could spell any word thrown at them, whether 
they had ever seen it or not, while I can name not 
more than one who was a bad speller; yet I know 
that my teachers were everlastingly scolding about 
the spelling of the pupils, and I recall the time 
spent in correcting papers, many of which were 
“a sight.” There are sufficient available data to 
justify the statements that correct spelling is more 


nearly universal than ever before, that fewer per- 
sons misspell. any word, that many fewer are bad 
spellers. Despite the weeping and wailing over » 
spelling, the schools have done more towards im- 
proving the spelling of Americans than they have 
done in any other direction. 

Arithmetic! This branch is taught more unsat- 
isfactorily than any other, and it always was, not- 
withstanding the universal conceit that it was 
ideally taught in our childhood and is wretch- 
edly taught to our children. The subject 
can never be so taught that it will stay put. There 
are two distinct phases of arithmetic—the mechani- 
cal and the intellectual. Examples are purely me- 
chanical, problems are purely intellectual. Exam- 
ples are performed, problems are solved. Ability 
to add and multiply accurately depends upon being 
in practice, as is the case with piano playing or 
anything mechanical. No success in teaching how 
to add and multiply will give success in the per- 
formance when one is out of practice, as most per- 
sons must be after leaving the grades. Solving 
problems is largely a “gift,” and can no more be 
taught than guessing conundrums. A pupil who 
was not born with the gift for seeing into problems 
may be shown how to solve ninety-nine, and it does 
not help him in the least with the hundredth if that 
one has a new kink init. There is no greater folly 
on earth, no greater pedagogical crime, than to 
spend forty minutes a day for six or eight years on 
arithmetic. 

The makers of arithmetic and the supervisors of 
methods try to devise some way to consume time 
in methods, forms of explanation, kinky definitions, 
subterranean psychologies or philosophies of num- 
ber. Now let us face the issue squarely. Let the 
time for arithmetic be reduced universally, cutting 
out all the frills. The fact is that the “fads and 
fancies” of arithmetic are worse than those of 
“Town Topics,” and more expensive to the child 
and to the public. 

Any child can be taught how to read in brief 
class periods in three or four years. He can learn 
how to write in daily lessons in three or four years. 
As for spelling, if he is a natural speller, he does 
not need more than a ten-minute lesson daily, and 
if he was born short in spelling he will never get 
along without Dreka’s Word Book or a dictionary, 
no matter how well or how much he has been 
taught. 

It is time that the money and the energy ex- 
pended in public school education be applied to 
better advantage, but there is no ray of hope from 
the vicious appeal to the prejudices of tradition- 
alists. 
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EDUCATION IS MOTORIZATION.—(I.) 


BY DR. Z. X. SNYDER, 
Greeley, Colo. 


[A syllabus used by the author in his classes in the 
philosophy and science of education.] 


This is a consideration of education as a biologi- 
cal process growing out of the functioning of the 
organism. Thought, feeling, and action are all 
functions of the organism. It is the dynamic con- 
ception of education ; that is, education is the result 
of the efforts of the organism to adjust itself to its 
environment and to adjust environment to itself. 

In accordance with this conception education 
finds its realization in the life of the individual—in 
his expansion into life, mind, social participation, 
and divine recognition. It may be said, therefore, 
that education is a functioning of cells. 

The nervous system is the organ of mind. All 
psychical phenomena from the first crude impulse 
of living matter to the highest types of mentality ; 
as, sensation, thought, feeling, volition, and con- 
sciousness are functions of the nervous system— 
action and reaction of atoms, molecules, cells, tis- 
sues, organs, body. 

The entire organism is the organ of motor 
activity. All activities of the individual, whether 
they be sensuous or mental, reflex or conscious mo- 
tions, are functions of the organism. There is no 
training independent of the body. All impulses, 
ideas, sentiments, ideals, and deeds are functions 
of the organism. 

Motorization in education is the development, 
organization, and reorganization of the histonal 
elements of the body and their unification in move- 
ment and motion to the end of realization; it is 
functioning the organism. 

All movements and motions are the result of a 
coalescence of stimuli. There are two types of 
stimuli—inner and outer; the inner stimulus is 
hereditary and phyletic; the outer stimulus is any 
external phenomenon affecting the organism. 
Much depends upon the congruity of these two 
types of stimuli. Ifthey are incongruous the re- 
sultant to action is weakened in proportion to the 
incongruity. Congruity leads to strong feeling for 
action in a particular direction. 

When there is a complete circuit of coalescence, 
there is adjustment to and of environment to self; 
this, again, is motorization—education. When the 
external stimulus meets with a congruous internal 
stimulus and this in turn with congruous ideas, the 
flow in the direction of motor activity will be at its 
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best. A strong interest to actualize will accom- 
pany the movement. Dominant physical tones run 
throughout. 

The motor activities may, as to region, be classi- 
fied into central and peripheral. In motorization 
a very important idea is usually lost sight of; that 
is the development of a central organic feeling, or 
movement, and then releasing it in motion, in 
realization—in doing, through the peripheral 
organs. There should be a strong feeling for the 
movement all over the body—the strong dominant 
tone. It means doing with the whole body. The 
teacher must engender this feeling in the child. 
The racial impulse, the child’s age, the child’s en- 
vironment and its development must all be reck- 
oned with in this matter. 

The whole process in education from the outer 
stimulus, arousing the entire being in realization to 
final realization is one of gradual evolution—it is 
monistic—the nature of it is the same all along— 
it is organic—natural; this process is one of 
maturation ; that is, no thought is matured until it 
is realized. In this physiological and educational 
series (motor series equals stimulus, sense, sensor 
centres, thought centres, motor centres, muscle 
and doing, equals motorization) no term should 
be omitted from the first impulse to realization; 
from sense and imagination to realization in play; 
from sense, thought, and imagination to realiza- 
tion in games; from sense, idea, and reflection to 
realization in work; from sense, idea, and the ideal 
to realization in life. 

If a thought is not matured until it is realized, it 
is clear that the subjects which are used as means 
to develop thought, feeling, and ideals should be 
adjusted to the child, so that he experiences the 
truths, etc., in his life in thought, in feeling, and in 
action ; a child should live his life through the en- 
tire motor series. 

The matter of completing the physiological cir- 
cuit in the educational process makes the difference 
between the savage and the civilized, cultured man. 
It is the difference between the few crude facts of 
nature on the one hand and, on the other, the play 
of ideas on these facts directed by ideals and 
realized in life. 

The abovedoctrine teaches that as soon asatruth 
and its process in realization becomes unconscious 
(consciousness being a by-product of the process), 
it ceases to be structural (structural meaning edu- 
cational) ; it then becomes a virtual energy, and is 
only further realized when it helps to reconstruct, 
thereby, again, becoming an active energy in the 
life of the individual. 
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I believe in the curse of ignorance; 

in the efficacy of schools; 

in the dignity of teaching; 

and in the joy of serving others—Edwin Grover. 
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‘SCHOOLROOM VENTILATION. 
BY GEORGE E. GAY, 
Superintendent of Public Schcols, Haverbill, Mass. 

“Among the saddest things connected with the 
public schools is the quality of the air which teach- 
ers and pupils are compelled to breathe,” said I to 
another superintendent recently. 

“Hold on, Gay, don’t exaggerate. Keep to facts. 
All new buildings in Massachusetts and many old 
ones, to say nothing of New York and other for- 
eign lands, are fitted with modern ventilating ap- 
paratus, warranted to give forty cubic feet of air per 
minute to every child. These fittings have been 
approved by state inspectors, first as designed, and 
afterward formally as the result of actual tests 
made by an inspector in person. Keep to facts, my 
friend.” 

“That one thing I do, and you know it, as does 
every practical school man; and every heating and 
ventilating contractor knows it better than we do. 
If you really care to discuss the matter, I'll go over 
it with you. I may be able to help you to see it in 
a clearer light.” 

“T’ll own at once that in my city I am as likely to 
be suffocated in our very latest and best buildings 
as in our old Centre school, that has been con- 
demned, and is to be built over next year; but I do 
not like to believe that modern science as applied 
tc ventilation is a failure.” 

“It is often a failure as applied. The reason is 
not far to seek. Our ‘gravity system’ has been de- 
veloped under the direction of our state police, and 
its development in the various forms adapted to 
school buildings of all kinds and sizes, situated in 
every possible location, is a most creditable piece 
of work. As a proof of this, note the fact that all 
other systems have been practically discarded, and 
the manufacturers of patented apparatus have 
adopted the standard Massachusetts forms in all es- 
sential particulars. Mr. Moore’s book is and will 
undoubtedly remain for many years the standard 
text-book on the subject. It is the application 
that causes all the trouble.” 

“You mean to say that the people who use the 
apparatus fail to use it properly.” 

“Yes, and more. Here’s the cruz. The gravity 
systems are guaranteed to furnish a definite quan- 
tity of air under certain conditions, of which the 
principal one is a difference of forty degrees be- 
tween the outside and inside temperatures. In 
other words, they are efficient only when the out- 
side temperature is 30° Fahrenheit, or colder. This 
one fact vitiates them for more than one-half of the 
school year. Whenever the outside temperature 
ds above the freezing point of water the gravity system 
is practically inefficient, and must be re-enforced by 
other means.” 

“Hold on, hold on; you talk too fast. Do you 
mean to say that our modern system of gravity 
ventilation is a failure except in very cold weather? 
I do not believe that the outside temperature is be- 
low the freezing point for anything like one-half of 
the time that school is in session. According to 
your statement, during about all of the fall and 
spring months a gravity system at its best must be 
re-enforced in some way; that is, by windows or 
doors.” 
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“That is the truth; but it is not the whole truth. 
A gravity system of school ventilation is a com- 
plex system. The air is admitted through one or 
several openings to the basement, passes over, or 
around, or over and around, heated iron surfaces, 
ascends through ducts to the several schoolrooms, 
and escapes through another set of ducts.” 

“When it actually passes.” 

_ “Yes, when the ventilators ventilate. But we 
are only at the beginning. The inlets are guarded 
by dampers which must be set properly according 
to the direction and force of the wind and the out- 
side temperature. Then the mixing dampers must 
be changed frequently to secure the proper tem- 
perature, while the dampers at the escape ducts 
must be set at the right angle, according to wind 
and temperature for the day.” 

“A janitor should be a first-class pneumatic engi- 
neer.” 

“Yes, and we can pay janitors only the price of 
unskilled labor. And there still remains the ques- 
tion of wind pressure for each room, a great factor 
in determining whether a room will receive much 
or little air from the duct.” 

“That is so; a north or east room often suffers 
for both air and heat on a cold, windy day. Any- 
thing further?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve just begun. I haven’t touched the 
proverbial contest between janitor and teacher,— 
the teacher opening all windows for fifteen minutes 
just before school begins and the janitor swearing 
that he cannot heat ‘all out-doors.’” 

“That’s a factor in all schools, no matter what 
the system or lack of system in ventilation.” 

“It makes complexity more complex. Here’s 
another pertinent fact.. The average person, 
whether janitor, pupil, teacher, superintendent, or 
visitor, mistakes heated air for impure air. Ifa 
room is too warm, it is ‘close, —especially to one 
who enters the room from the cool outside air. 
That is not always bad, for a too hot room is al- 
most as bad as an ill-ventilated room. On the 
other hand, a room that is not too warm, or that is 
too cool, is likely to be considered as well venti- 
lated, even if the air ‘can be cut with a knife.’” 

“Everybody knows that.” 

“Everybody may know it; but many people who 
know it disregard the fact and frequently pass 
wrong judgments on the condition of the air in a 
room.” 

“Just the same with any system.” 

“Yes, but it makes our complex complexity still 
more complicated.” 

“Gay, I wish you would use better language; 
your English is shocking.” 

“Tt is better than the ventilation in your schools.” 

“T cannot listen to much more to-day, for I’ve 
other business. What’s your one big gun left ?” 

“There’s language! My most important fact 
not yet stated is, that when a ventilating system is 
tested, doors, windows, and transoms are closed. 
The expert arranges dampers and fires, exits and 
entrances, and the test is a great success. The 
janitor’s eyes and ears are open, doors and win- 
dows are closed, and the contractor tells him that 
the ‘system’ depends for its success on hermeti- 
cally sealed rooms. Janitors are fond of closed 
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doors and windows. Result: In many school- 
houses teachers and pupils are stifling in an atmos- 
phere that is putrid ——” 

“Hold on, hold on, you are getting excited.” 

“I would be less than human not to be excited 
whenever I think of the conditions in schools which 
I have visited. I recall three in particular, in three 
different towns and cities. One was on top of a 
high hill, overlooking the Atlantic. Every door 
and window and transom closed. Outside tempera- 
ture 60°. Inside temperature 68°. The ribbons 
hanging over the inlet grating absolutely still. 
Think of fifty persons breathing over and over 
again the mixture of carbonic acid gas and effluvia 
from fifty human bodies and fifty pairs of human 
lungs for an hour and a half! Another that I re- 
call was in a Boston suburb. The building was 
new, air condemnable. I asked the teacher if she 
noticed the conditions. ‘Oh, yes,’ she replied, ‘we 
know, but we can do nothing. Plenty of air just 
the other side of the window pane, but we can have 
none.. We have the latest patent, double, back 
action, reaction, compound plenum, exhaust, 
gravity system of ventilation, strictly up-to-date, 
installed at a fabulous cost,—and we must not in- 
terfere by opening a door or window!’ Another 
building that I shall never forget is the new high 
school in a delightful inland town. I visited the 
building three times to secure teachers. I can 
smell it now. The teachers were forbidden by the 
janitors to open doors or windows.” 

“Do stop. I’ve heard all I wish to.” 

“T’ve not said all I wish to. Take a copy of 
these rules which I have written out, and when you 
have got them into the best possible shape, return 
to me.” 


RULES FOR HEATING AND VENTILATION OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


HEATING. 


1. Rooms and corridors should be heated to 
68° or 70° by half-past eight in the morning, and 
kept at that temperature during the day. 

2. Care should be taken not to cool the rooms 
and corridors by unnecessary opening of doors and 
windows. 

3. The temperature should be recorded regu- 
arly. 

4. Thermometers should be placed on inside 
walls, where they will be free from drafts, about five 
feet from the floor. Rooms which are not kept 
equally warm in all parts by the heating apparatus 
should be reported to the superintendent of 
schools. 


VENTILATION, 


1. A constant supply of fresh air should be se- 
cured in every room. Where this air is received 
through doors and windows, great care is neces- 
sary to prevent drafts. During cool weather win- 
dows should generally be opened no more than 
one-fourth of an inch, and this on the leeward side 
of the room. Many small apertures for admitting 
air (just as many as possible) are preferable to a 
few larger ones. In rooms having “modern ventila- 
tion” the air ducts give a sufficient supply of air 
only when the ribbons are horizontal. When the 
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ducts give an insufficient supply of fresh air, doors 
and windows must be used to supplement the 
ducts. The openings should be many and small. 
Raising all windows so that a knife blade can be 
passed under them will often be sufficient. In 
warm days a pencil may take the place of the knife. 
The essential thing is to admit air so gradually that 
no draft can be felt at a distance of two feet from 
the window. 

2. In schools having separate ducts for re- 
moving foul air from the rooms, the stack heaters 
should be kept hot whenever the outside tempera- 
ture does not allow all windows to be kept open. 

3. Except on very cold days, windows should be 
thrown wide open from two to five minutes, accord- 
ing to the weather, at the beginning of each recess 
and at the close of school. 
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COMMON-SENSE METHODS. 
BY E. S. GOODHUE, ™. D., 
Special Representative of the United States in Hawaii. 

In a paper entitled “School Methods in America 
and Abroad,” Professor O’Shea has the following 
to say about the German system :— 

“Germany is a military nation, more so than any 
other in Europe, and its schools reflect throughout 
the military spirit,” he writes. 

“The classes often begin in the morning before 
some American school children are out of their 
beds and the work rushes ahead until evening. 
Parents have told me that their children have al- 
most no free movements.” 

Think of this:— 

“The children in Berlin do not play while at 
school, even during their relaxation periods, so- 
called. 

“They walk around the courtyards in a subdued 
manner, never daring to run or jump or take part 
in games. 

“An American is always deeply impressed with 
the striking contrast in this respect between a Ber- 
lin school and one in New York or Boston or 
Chicago. 

“The Prussian school believes in discipline. A 
military regime always lays emphasis on ready 
obedience to command and respect for authority. 
It minimizes or obliterates altogether individual 
initiative. Our children are given a much wider 
swing than the German children, and they are 
much less considerate of authority. 

“I do not mean that they are disrespectful or 
disobedient; but they are less aware of the neces- 
sity of keeping on the lookout for opportunity to 
show respect. 

“The environment of the German child is filled 
with persons to whom obedience must be made.” 

The result is that after looking into the educa- 
tional systems of the world, England sent a com- 
mission of its best educators to look up the Ameri- 
can system in America, “to study methods which 
seem to best develop the mind of a child and fit 
him for life.” 

The English were right. We have the type of 
man. 

Our children may not be so servile; they may 
show independent spirit, and be even rude to so 
dignified a person as a parent; they may endeavor 
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to reason with a minister or a 
judge in a truly astounding way, 
but they develop into men and 
women who have ideas enough for 
themselves and to spare to Eng- 
lish commissions. 

They can think out problems 
with their minds and when neces- 
sary earn their living with their 
hands. 

The American boy may be an- 
noying, and demand more care 
than his European cousin; he re- 
quires more of his teacher’s and 
parent’s consideration ; he is not so 
quiet and respectful; he may even 
talk when we want to talk. 

But he is more natural and therefore more nor- 
mal than the European boy, and, on the whole, is 

a better boy, as a bey, in every way than the lad 
of Germany and France. 

He is more wholesome; more evolutionary if not 
revolutionary. 

He is a green apple when he ought to be green, 
not unripe fruit yellowed into seeming ripeness 
before his time. 

Your immature apple tastes bad; itis sour. But 
that is the way it ought to be if you want an ulti- 
mate perfect product. 

If, as an unripe apple, it is mild and shows turn- 
ing, be sure there is a worm in the core; it is 
diseased. 

So with the normal boy. He is full of impulses, 
generally savage. He rebels against restraint. 
He likes to tease, to banter, to break conventions 
as well as dishes. 

He doesn’t like “manners” which are artificial; 
he hates to sit still, which isn’t natural; he doesn’t 
care for dignity or reverence, which are often false 
according to our notions; he would like to be a 
whooping, blood-curdling, tomahawking Indian, 
which is the proper attitude for a growing, healthy 
boy. 

But to all grown-up lovers of nature and to calm 
philosophers who are gray-headed, this is distress- 
ing; as distressing as it is for an old hen to see her 
dear little ducks get into the water. 

Such a catastrophe shocks her instincts. 

But she is wrong and so are we. 

The boy is right and so are the ducks. 

Is it possible to mould a boy according to the 
European standards and not thwart his develop- 
ment? 

Curb his best instincts here and there. Make 
him a “little gentleman” at the expense of manli- 
ness and self-reliance! 

Cut off the buds of promise as excrescences! 

Keep him in the attitude of a subject to a king, 
reverent not only to God, but to a host of heavenly 
and terrestrial divinities who never were gods! 

Certainly children must be taught something. 

They must have a certain respect for sacred 
things, and for persons who deserve respect. 

But this may be inculcated without offending the 
sense of individual independence in a child. 

Let our children not fear even the God they pray 
to, coming to him as to a friend in a familiar way. 


MRS. R. N. ROARK, 
Acting President, Normal College, | knowledge of the ways of God to- 


Richmond, Ky. 
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Let them talk as my four-year- 
old child talks to our Father in her 
play: “God, you are very good 
generally, you don’t often make 
mistakes, you make it rain some- 
times when it wets the clothes, but. 
I won’t spank you this time.” 

Such talk would shock many a 
father and mother, and the inno-. 
cent petitioner would be scolded. 

But at this stage I consider cor- 
rection entirely unnecessary if not 
positively harmful. Reverence- 
will come soon enough, with more 


wards men. 

And so far as intervention on 
our part is concerned, how much more does the 
Father of us all understand the tender motives of 
the child-heart! No excuses are necessary with 
him. 

It is never necessary to enforce militarism or 
curb the legitimate and sometimes disturbing 
forces of a child’s nature. 

If the Mosely commission or any other commis- 
sion which comes to us wants to find out why 
nationally and individually we are successful, it will 
have to look into this phase of the matter, for it is 
the key to our primacy. 

This freedom of development gives moral force,. 
too. 

Leaving out foreign and amalgamated influ- 
ences—the unfinished processes going on in our 
country at this time—there is not another nation 
whose innate purity, honesty, and morality in all. 
the relations of life are so clear and deep and per- 
sistent. 

Nowhere else is the perception of the higher 
needs of life more clear; in perhaps no other place 
is there truer piety. 

With all our irreverence we are deeply religious. 

If the French commission which came to find 
out “why Americans are so ingenious and so in- 
ventive, so forceful in execution,” will study our 
children they may find an answer to their 
question. 

And if the German Emperor, who wants to “in- 
fuse some of the American spirit” into his institu- 
tions of learning, will study our child life, and the 
attitude of American parents towards their chil- 
dren (an attitude so many Europeans severely criti- 
cise) he may be able to solve the problem without. 
borrowing from us our university professors even 
through the courtesy of exchange. 

He will not learn this from the teachers of young 
men and women, but from the instructors of chil- 
dren. 

The defect of the European system is at the 
beginning of the course. 

It is rather trying to hear the passing criticism of 
foreigners who have come to the United States and 
are shocked by the freedom at home and in school 
of the ordinary American boy. 

These bright and perhaps “saucy” boys and girls. 
are so different from their own that they recoil in 
horror. 

Wait and see! Turn the uncompromising, in- 
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dependent, ill-mannered Lincoln into a man, then 
judge of him by any standard you please! 

Give the saucy, spoiled Roosevelt forty years, 
and see what he comes to! 

Wait for old Clemens’ good-for-nothin’ boy to 
‘mature, and see how the unrestrained elements 
have grown into the completed Mark Twain, a man 
sound to the core upon every public question. 

Oh, yes. You must use common sense in the 
bringing up of children. 

Until very recent times we, even in America, have 
done little else with our blessed children except to 
keep them under. 


PERSONALITY OF “UNCLE REMUS.” 


In personality Joel Chandler Harris had no 
counterpart in literary life, says Frank L. Stanton, 
in the Delineator for May. He was incomparable 
because he was different. He had not the “literary 
look,” nor yet that of the comparatively well-to-do 
farmer, however much it may seem that the 
blended association would be demonstrated in ap- 
pearance. Of average height, he still did not seem 
$0, for constant application at the desk had same- 
what rounded his frame; and there was yet another 
rotundity that bespeaks secular living and jovial 
temperament. Something comically blending the 
pathetic and the apathetic spoke from his ruddy 
face, but the mild blue eyes that seemed negligent 
or inattentive the previous moment brightened with 
a glint that was variously humorous, shrewd, or 
sympathetic, as the provocation might be. The 
‘voice drawled lazily, faltering and hesitating in- 
creasingly as the man was closely touched. 

A slight impediment of speech, largely imaginary, 
had accentuated a native modesty that impelled an 
unusual degree of seclusion; and yet, upon occa- 
sion, few could enter into more animated or un- 
faltering conversation. When he was pleased or 
amused, immensely so, an apparent, though 
scarcely audible chuckle vibrated his whole frame. 
He never laughed loudly; that chuckle was his 
superlative. And if you sat and talked with him by 
the hour, or, if, knowing the man, you watched 
him shambling his way through the crowded 
Streets of Atlanta, your first impression was forever 
effaced. Through the strange mask of shyness 
and deceptive insignificance you saw the keen, 
kindly philosopher; the thoughtful, imaginative 
man of letters who had written his way into the 
heart of civilization. 

The man and his methods constituted such an 
anomaly in American literature that_one must 
needs tread in unusual paths to secure a glimpse of 
his real personality. 

The sources of his knowledge of human nature 
were just two—observation and absorption by 
shy, silent contact. The fruits of these faculties 
were poured into the crucible of his keen, but 
kindly, philosophy and his alert introspection; the 
result is the stories that have made him famous. 


H. L. W., Tennessee: Your Journal helps and 


inspires me in my work and I find great pleasure in 
reading it each week. 
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HER WAY. 


BY EDWARD T. MATHES, 
State Normal School, Washington. 
Eyes? Well, no, her eyes aint much; 
Guess you seen a lot o’ such— 
Sort o’ small an’ bluey-gray. 
’Tain’t her eyes—it’s jest her way. 
Hair ain’t black, ner even brown; 
Got no gold upon her crown; 
Sort o’ ashy, I should say. j 
*Tain’t her hair—it’s jest her way. 
’Tain’t her mouth—her mouth is wide, 
Sort o’ runs from side to side; 
See ’em better every day. 
’Tain’t her mouth—it’s jest her way. 


Nose I reckon’s nothin’ great, 
Couldn’t even swear it’s straight; 
’Fact, I feel I’m free to say 
’Tain’t her nose—it’s jest her way. 
Figger’s plain; complexion’s red; 
Got no style, I’ve heard it said; 


Never learned to sing er play, 
Er parley French—it’s jest her way. 


Love her? Well, I guess I do! 
Love her mighty fond an’ true; 
Love her better ev’ry day; 
Dunno why—it’s jest her way. 


PRESIDENT TAFT ON PLAYGROUNDS. 


To the National Playground Meeting in Pitts- 
burg :— 

I greatly regret that I cannot be with you at 
your third annual congress at Pittsburg from May 
10 to 14 of this year, but I write to express my 
most sincere sympathy in the work which your as- 
sociation is doing. 

I do not know anything that will contribute 
more to the strength and morality of that genera- 
tion of boys and girls compelled to remain part of 
urban populations in this country than the insti- 
tution in their cities of playgrounds where their 
hours of leisure can be occupied by rational and 
healthful exercise. The advantage is twofold. 

In the first place, idleness and confinement in a 
narrow space in the city, in houses and cellars and 
unventilated dark rooms, are certain to suggest 
and bring about pernicious occupation and create 
bad habits. Gambling, drinking, and other forms 
of vice are promoted in such a restricted mode of 
life. 

In the second place an opportunity for hard, 
earnest, and joyous play improves the health, de- 
velops the muscles, expands the lungs, and teaches 
the moral lessons of attention, self-restraint, cour- 
age, and patient effort. 

I think every city is under the strongest obliga- 
tion to its people to furnish to the children, from 
the time they begin to walk until they reach man- 
hood, places within the city walls large enough, and 
laid out in proper form, for the playing of all sorts 
of games which are known to our boys and girls 
and are liked by them. 

I sincerely hope that your present convention 
may be a success and that the work which you have 
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begun may go on until no city in this country is 
without suitable playgrounds for the children of 
those who but for such city assistance in this re- 
gard would be without them. 
Sincerely yours, 
William H. Taft. 


WHAT TREES DO. 


Trees are among the most common things in 
nature. They either cover or have covered a large 
part of the earth’s surface that is suitable for 
human life. They are the natural friends of man, 
yet we often treat them with scant courtesy, and 
sometimes regard them as of little use, if not actual 
enemies. Let us study together a short and easy 
chapter in the open book of nature, and learn some 
of the things that trees do. 

Trees, like animals, are living things, but there 
are differences between them. Trees do not eat, 
move, or feel; animals do. 

We know that animals grow or become larger. 
This is due to the food they eat. Trees also grow, 
but they use different food, and take it in quite a 
different way. They live upon mineral matter, 
that is, air, water, and soil, which they change into 
their own substance. By this gradual addition of 
new material, trees become larger and larger each 
year, for growth is simply the increase of a living 
thing in size and substance. 

What do trees do? I will tell you. 

They help to keep the air pure for man and the 
lower animals. How do they do this? I have just 
told you that trees are constantly changing 
mineral matter into vegetable matter. This is 
their special work. 

The element of the air that makes it fit for 
breathing is a gas called oxygen. About one- 
fifth of the volume of the air is oxygen, and at every 
breath animals take in some of this oxygen and 
change it to carbonic acid gas. In other words, 
the oxygen that is breathed in combines with the 
carbon in the blood, and this makes carbonic acid, 
which is breathed out in the air in place of the 
oxygen taken in. There is a small amount of car- 
bonic acid gas in the air everywhere and at all 
times, and the usual amount is about one part in 
every 2,500 parts of air. This carbonic acid is unfit 
for the breathing of animals, and wherever it in- 
creases in the air, even to a slight extent above the 
amount usually found, animals cannot live. Trees 
and other plants prevent the carbonic acid from ac- 
cumulating in dangerous quantities in ordinary 
air. They do this by absorbing this gas through 
their leaves. It is their principal food. It makes 
trees grow, for a little more than one-half of the 
trunk and branches of every tree is carbon, and this 
all comes from the carbonic acid of the air. 

You know what happens when we cut a treedown 
and burn it. The great mass or bulk of the tree 
passes into the air in the form of smoke and gas. 
A very small part remains in the form of ashes. 
Burning just undoes what growth did. The burn- 
ing process was rapid, while crowth was slow. 
But, roughiy speaking, everything that went into 
the air when we burned the tree came from the air 


during its growth, and all that remained on the 
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ground in the form of ashes came from the ground 
while the tree was growing. 

Think for a moment how well fitted trees are for 
taking the carbonic acid from the air! 

Suppose you carefully measure the upper sur- 
face of the leaf of an oak tree, multiply this by two, 
for the under surface has the same area; then multi- 
ply this by the number of leaves on the tree, and 
you can then form some idea of the enormous sur- 
face which the tree annually presents to the air for 
the removal of what to us is a dangerous gas. 

Trees supply a large part of all the fuel in the 
world. The real wood of trees is of little or no use 


as food, but it does largely serve to cook our food . 


and to protect us against cold. Even the coal dug 
from the earth, as well as the oil and gas now so 
generally used for fuel, comes from vegetable mat- 
ter, and is largely the remains of trees in forests 
that flourished before man existed on the earth. 

Did you ever stop and think where the heat of 
fuel comes from? 

Trees grow, or store up vegetable matter by ab- 
sorbing carbonic acid. This is separated into car- 
bon and oxygen before it can be used, and this 
separation takes place only in the presence of sun- 
light. With every particle of carbonic acid that is 
thus separated and with the new substance made by 
the tree for its growth, a certain portion of the 
sun’s light and heat is absorbed. Thus, when we 
burn wood, the heat and light given out are just 
what was absorbed when the tree was growing. 

I once heard a story of a boy who set out to 
catch a sunbeam—this may have been an interest- 
ing task, but certainly not an easy one, for a sun- 
beam can travel eight times around the world ina 
second, or 480 times in a minute. Yet the grow- 
ing tree does catch the sunbeam, and holds it a 
prisoner until it is released by burning. 

Trees give us wood, and wood furnishes us with 
building material, furniture, implements, utensils, 
tools, and other useful things in great variety. 
Wood is one of the necessities of life. It follows 
us from birth to death. We are rocked in cradles 
made of wood; when we sit down it is in chairs or 
benches of wood; every day we eat from wooden 
tables; the papers and books that we read and 
study are printed on paper made from wood; when- 
ever we ride out it is in a wagon, carriage, or car 
made largely of wood. More than one-half of all 
the houses in the world are built of wood, and the 
other half use wood for doors, floors, and other in- 
terior parts; nearly all barns are made of wood. 
We ship our fruits, vegetables, and many other 
products in baskets, crates, and barrels made of 
wood ; we pack our butter and pork, and buy our 
nails and salt in firkins, kegs, or barrels of wood. 
When we die we are put in coffins made of wood. 
Next to our daily food wood is the most useful sin- 
gle product in the world. It is indispensable to 
our comfort, convenience, and happiness. 

Trees furnish one of the most striking and 
permanent forms of beauty. What stately grace, 
what fine proportions, what variety of expression, 
and what unconscious dignity may be seen in well 
developed trees, How they beautify and glorify 
every landscape. There is nothing more pictur- 
esque in nature than a clump or group of syca- 
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mores growing near a river bank and bending their 
mottled trunks and stretching their whitened arms 
toward the water, for which they show a peculiar 
fondness. 

Trees improve the climate and conserve soil and 
water. Although the influence of trees and forests 
on climate is not definitely known,we are beginning 
to feel the effect of an all-too-reckless destruction 
of our woodlands. Springs and streams are failing 
that never failed before; soil drouths are more se- 
vere and protracted. Untimely frosts are more 
ruinous to all the more delicate fruits, and wind 
storms are more damaging than in former years. 

The floods, that cause such loss of life and 
property in the river valleys, have followed the 
cutting off of the forests from the hills and the 
washing of the soil by the rapid running off of the 
rain and melting snow, and are rapidly reducing the 
hills to rocky wastes, and covering the fertile soil 
of the valleys with coarse sand and gravel. It is 
said that ‘‘Fire is a good servant, but a bad master.” 
The same is true of water. Uncontrolled water, 
like uncontrolled fire, changes a blessing into a 
curse. 

Trees furnish safe shelter and natural resting 
places for birds. Birds are our best allies in fight- 
ing insects, but the removal of our forests has 
greatly lessened the number of insect-eating birds. 
Thus our insect enemies are increasing because the 
birds are becoming scarce. 

The scarcity of birds is not entirely due to the 
cutting down of our trees. Many boys have the 
bad habit of shooting birds and robbing their nests. 
This ought to be stopped. The boy who shoots a 
bird or robs a bird’s nest is robbing the farmer of a 
part of his crops. The best protection for insect- 
eating birds is plenty of trees. By planting and 
saving our trees we cherish and protect our birds. 

Trees furnish a great variety of miscellaneous, 
useful products. Among these we may mention 
fruits, nuts, sugar, honey, tannin, pitch, turpentine, 
dyes, and medicines. 

As the only source of wood supply, trees touch 
the welfare of every man, woman, and child, but 
their influence goes much farther. It underlies the 
great questions of soil preservation and _ soil 
fertility ; the use and control of streams and rivers; 
the water supply of towns and cities. In short, 
our civilization and progress as a nation are based 
very largely on trees. In the face of these-facts we 
are still slashing down our trees most recklessly, 
with little or no regard to restoring them, or in any 
way making good the loss. There is no crime 
against nature that draws down a more certain or 
severe punishment than that of stripping the earth 
of all her trees. 

Let us awake to the importance of planting trees 
and saving our forests. Let our boys and girls be 
incited and encouraged to gather the seeds of our 
most valuable trees. Begin this fall to gather 
chestnuts, hickory nuts, black walnuts, white oak 
acorns, the seed of the ash, wild cherry, locust, 
catalpa, etc., and keep at it till winter sets in. 
Plant a part of your seeds in some corner of the 
garden or in any rich ground where they are not 
likely to be disturbed. Keep the remainder in 


boxes of moist earth in a cool cellar until early 
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spring and then plant them. You can scarcely fail 
to enjoy this work, and at the same time add to 
your knowledge and increase your love of trees. 

Another thing can be done this fall. Observe, 
and make a note of the date at which trees lose their 
leaves. You will learn that the black walnut, 
buckeye, and other well known trees lose their 
leaves early in the season, while the leaves of the 
sugar maple, apple tree, and oak remain much 
later. 

If you observe carefully, you will notice this in- 
teresting fact: The leaves of nearly all the different 
kinds of trees that have come to us from foreign 
lands hang on the trees much later than the leaves 
of our native trees. Compare the English or 
Scotch elm with our native elms; the Norway 
maple with our maples, and the European ash and 
linden with our ashes and linden or basswoods.— 
William R. Lazenby, professor of forestry, Ohio 
State University, in New York Arbor Day Manual. 


> > 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

There is now an ecumenical council of Jacks. 
The order of Jacobaeans is in session. Each 
closely-shaven member has taken to his green or 
dark-striped pulpit. There are many eloquent 
preachers and a large congregation. 

We would gladly interpret the words of these 
evangelists, each with his message of peace, but 
they speak in an unknown tongue. We some- 
times presumptuously suppose that we catch the 
meaning from gesture and expression, but some- 
how we fail to translate it. 

Most of the congregation seem very reverent 
and attentive. The bell-worts have rung them to 
the meeting. Some giddy anemones, tittering and 
blushing, linger in the pews, but the worshipers 
are mainly sober-minded. 

The Jacks are friars, we take it. Just look at 
their tonsured polls! Many bishops are present, 
as denoted by the croziers of the ferns. They give 
their episcopal countenance to the assembly, but 
have come to listen, not to interfere. Now and 
then two Jacks occupy the same pulpit—a division 
of labor. One doubtless takes up the argument 
where the other left off. Again, in rare cases, we 
have seen One ambitious preacher striving to fill 
two pulpits. This is entirely unseemly, and may 
demand the interference of verger or beadle. 
What do so many modest Quaker-ladies do with 
their lavender bonnets in this ritualistic meeting? 
Are we not, perhaps, mistaken? Are they not, 
rather, holy sisters, ministering to the poor and 
sick, or cheering the last moments of the dying? 

There is music in this great cathedral. ‘The 
woods were God’s first temples.” The sweet- 
voiced choir sings antiphonally in Gregorian 
chants. Occasionally a soloist thrush treats us 
with his glorious flute-like tenor. An oriole raises 
his voice in a hymn of exuberant joy and praise. 

Often as we have attended these services in the 
woods, we are always benefited thereby. Silently 
we step into the holy places, reverently we linger 
with the worshipers, reluctantly withdraw at the 
benediction, 
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FOR FLAG DAY. 


[Let flags have a great showing among the floral deco- 
rations. If possible, have a large floral piece at back of 


the platform, in red, white, and blue flowers. Tie bou- 
quets with ribbon or cord of patriotic colors. Bind red, 


white, and blue paper around the flower pots. Give each 


child a flag to wave. Have the motto, “In God We 
Trust,” on a red, white, and blue background.] 

March. {Enter a band of children, bringing flowers 
and waving flags. As they come upon the platform, birds 
in several bird cages hung above the platform or under 
the gallery are heard to sing.] 

Children sing as they march; air, “Come, Thou Fount 
of Every Blessing”— 
Listen to the joyous music 
Rnging over hill and plain, 
All the happy birds are singing 
In a jubilant refrain. 


CHORUS. 


Where the sunbeams bright are glancing, 
Where the cooling shadows lie, 

They are singing, singing, singing 
Glory songs to God on high. 


From the green and waving branches, 
From the hearts of dewy flowers, 

You can hear the song now rising, 
Making glad the passing hours. 


Hark! the merry birds are singing, 
As they lightly soar on high, 

And their songs grow ever sweeter 
As they near the azure sky. 


Gloom and sadness swiftly vanish, 
Weary hearts grow glad and gay, 
Join the singing, each note ringing, 
Praise the Lord this summer day! 
[The children are provided with seats on the platform.] 
Recitation (by three children, who step out from the 
middle of the line). 
First— 
Over the mountain and over the lea, 
Beautiful blossoms are springing, 
Over the earth and over the sea, 
Children their praises are singing; 
Sweetly the music is filling the air, 
Gladness and joy are everywhere, 
The gates of the temple are open wide, 
God’s beautiful temple is opened wide, 
That the children may enter in, 
That the children may enter in. 


Second— 
Beautiful music is filling the air, 

Flowers are blooming bright and fair, 
Joy is reigning everywhere, 

This glad day of the year. 
Wonderful tidings of love we sing, 
Offrings of praise to Christ we bring, 
Crown the Saviour Lord and King, 

This glad day of the year. 


Third— 
Beautiful lilies and roses sweet, 
Violets and pansies, too, we bring, 
Offerings of love we lay at His feet, 
Decking the altar of our King. 


Come to the temple with songs of praise, 
Seeking the youthful hearts to win, 
Come to the temple, ’tis open wide, 
Children of Jesus, enter in. 
[Children scatter their blossoms on the edge of plat- 
form and place them about the altar.] 
Singing—“I Think When I Read That Sweet Story of 
Old.” 
Scripture reading—Matt. xviii.: 1-6. 
Talk by the teacher or principal on ‘“‘How Boys and Girls 
May Be Patriotic,” or, “Reverence for the Flag.” 
Singing—“Star-Spangled Banner” (first and last verses). 
Recitation (for six children)—“Which Color?” 


First— 
Our flag has many colors fair, 
They’re gay and pretty, too, 
But I like best the lovely tint 
Here in the field of blue. 
Second— 


That’s the color I like best, 
It is most sweet and shy, 
It paints the modest violet, 
. And the great dome of the sky. 


Third— 


I like the bright red in the stripe, 
It makes our flag so gay; 

We could not do without it now, 
I’m sure you all will say. 


Fourth— 


Red’s the color, sure, I think, 
The first thing that | see 

When I look at our starry flag— 
That’s the color there for me. 

Fifth— 

Red and blue are very good, 
But how homely they would be 

If the pure, sweet, spotless white 
We did not also see! 


Sixth— 
If only one hue could be there, 
I’d say, give us white! 
As pure as snow our flag should be, 
Shining with truth’s white light. 


Together— 


Each color in itself is fine, 
Together they are great; 

We're glad we have them blended so, 
Instead of separate. 

Not red, nor blue, nor white alone; 
How wise the patriots true 

To give us all three as they are, 
In the good red, white, and blue! 


Flag Pledge and Salutation (standing). 

Music—“Awake! Salute Old Glory”; air, “My Mary- 

land.” (The lines may be sung as a solo, and the 

words, “Awake! Salute Old Glory!” and “Awake! 
Awake! Salute the Flag!” as a chorus.) 
Hail, purest flag, o’er land or sea, 
Awake! awake! salute the flag! 

It moves the world toward liberty, 

Awake! awake! salute the flag! 
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Its stars so bright, its stripes so fair, 

No other can with it compare; 

It sails the sea and rules the air, 
Awake! salute Old Glory! 


Ye patriots, to the rally come! 
Awake! awake! salute the flag! 
From hill and vale let every home 
Awake! awake! salute the flag! 
The stars and stripes for freedom stand; 
O come, and for your country band, 
And pledge your head, and heart, and hand, 
Awake! salute Old Glory! 
The flag salutation is then given by the whole school 
in concert, suiting action to the words:— 
“I pledge my head, my heart, and my right hand 
To God and home and native land.” 
Singing—“America.” 


a 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


XXV. 
JAMES WOLFE. 
(Born 1726. Died 1759.) 


William Pitt was a great English statesman who 
helped the American colonists defeat the French. 

In 1759 Pitt chose James Wolfe, a brave young 
English officer, to lead the attack on Quebec, the 
most important stronghold of the Frenci. 

Wolfe led the English and colonial troops to vic- 
tory, but lost his life in the battle on the Plains of 
Abraham. 

After the fall of Quebec, France surrendered all 
of Canada to England, together with the whole 
country between the Mississippi river and the Alle- 
ghany mountains. 

France had already given to Spain the country 
between the Mississippi river and the Rocky 
mountains. 

Spain gave Florida to England in exchange for 
Cuba and the Philippine islands—-From “A First 
Course in American History.” Used by permis- 
sion of the publishers, D. C. Heath & Co. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: In answering the 
problem in the issue of April 22, I submit the following: 
5, or 25-40, is sold for 4-5, or 32-40. There is therefore 
a gain of 7-40, which is a gain of 28% on the cost. 

Respectfully, 
C. P. Lynch. 

Cleveland, O. 


P. W. R., California: I must tell you again how 
thoroughly I enjoy the Journal every time it 
comes to me. It prover a “joy forever” to me. I 
read it, blue-pencil articles or paragraphs that I 
consider of interest to my teachers, hand it to my 
first-grade teacher, who passes it along after she 
has read it, and thus all the teachers in my building 
read it—and so keep in touch with everything edu- 
cational. And most of the numbers seem to be 
nothing but blue marks when they leave my 
hands! There is no educational paper in the 
United States at all comparable with the Journal 
of Education! Long may it live and prosper! 
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A LABORATORY COURSE IN PHYSICAL GEOG- 
RAPHY.— (IIL) 


BY JESSE J. MYERS. 


EXERCISE XIV.—RAIN IN THE SOUTHEAST 
QUADRANT OF A CYCLONE. 


On the upper left-hand 
corner of a sheet of drawing 
paper make a diagram simi- 
lar to the one given in this 
exercise. Explain briefly 

~ why there would probably be 
rain in the southeast quad- 
rant. Under what condi- 
tions would there not be rain 
in that quadrant? Would 
the rain area extend over into the northeast quad- 
rant? 


EXERCISE NO. XV.—COOLER WITH THE AP- 
PROACH OF AN ANTICYCLONE. 


On the upper left-hand corner 
of a sheet of drawing paper make 
ors diagram similar to the one in 
1g this exercise and briefly explain 
KO why the approach of an anticy- 
clone is usually attended by 

cooler weather. 


EXERCISE NO. XVI—WILL WHE PASS THROUGH 
THE SOUTHEAST QUADRANT? 
On a sheet of drawing 
paper make a diagram 
re! similar to the one in this 
2 


wa, exercise. Briefly ex- 
Low. plain. why we would 
ac know a cyclone was ap- 

seat proaching and how we 


would know whether the 

centre would go south 
or north of us. The simplest way would probably 
be to first describe the conditions for course No. 1 
and the conditions for course No. 2. Two things 
are to be considered, the barometric pressure and 
the direction of the wind. 


EXERCISE NO. XVII. 


On a blank map of the United States mark the 
paths usually followed by cyclones in passing 
across the United States. Also indicate the aver- 
age daily progress. 


EXERCISE NO. XVIII—READING WBATHER 
MAPS. 


Daily weather maps have been cut out and pasted 
on cards, and the prognostications have been 
pasted on library caras. Each card is marked with 
the date. Several maps will be provided. Prog- 
nosticate the weather for the next day as regards 
temperature and precipitation, and then compare 
your prognostication with the one on the card. 
Record dates and predictions. 


EXERCISE NO. XIX.—TERRESTRIAL WINDS 
‘AND BELTS OF CALM. 


On the upper half of a sheet of drawing paper 
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make a three-inch circle and represent the terres- 

trial winds by arrows. Name these, together with 

‘the belts of calm. Beneath the figure describe the 

climate in the belts of calm, giving causes. 

EXERCISE NO. XX.—SHIFTING OF THE HEAT 
EQUATOR. 

On a blank map of the world indicate the loca- 
tion of the heat equator for July and for January, 
as shown in the text-book. 

EXERCISE NO. XXI—MONSOONS. 

Using the map made in exercise No. 20 as a 
basis, explain the cause of the monsoons in the In- 
dian ocean. 

EXERCISE NO. XXII—ANNUAL RAINFALL OF 
THE WORLD. 

On a blank map of the world indicate regions of 
greatest rainfall, over eighty inches, regions hav- 
ing from fifty to eighty inches and regions having 
less than ten inches. 

EXERCISE NO. XXIII.—DBESHRTS. 

On a sheet of ruled paper explain the principal 
causes of deserts and give the probable reasons why 
each particular desert region exists. 

EXERCISE NO. XXIV.—PRHSENT-DAY GLACIERS. 

On a relief map of North America locate and 
label the principal present-day glaciers. 
EXBPRCISE NO. XXV.—ICE INVASIONS OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

On a blank map of the United States mark in the 
southern limit of the ice invasions during the 
glacial period, as indicated in your text-book. 
EXPRCISE NO. XXVI.—GEOGRAPHIC DISTRICTS 

OF THB UNITED STATES. 

On a blank map of the United States mark in the 
principal geographic districts, as are determined 
by the surface of the country. In this work use the 
relief map of the United States as a guide. 
EXERCISE NO. XXVII—ACTIVE AND RECENT 

VOLCANOES. 

On a blank map of the world show the distribu- 
tion of recent volcanoes. 


COMPOSITION CORRECTING. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT D. C. BLISS, 
Brockton, Mass. 


Before deciding upon any method of correct- 
ing the errors in written composition the teacher 
needs to take into consideration two things: First, 
efficiency; second, economy. No plan is worth a 
moment’s consideration that does not result in 
steadily increasing the pupil’s ability todo. A 
plan may produce results and yet take so much of 
the time of the over-burdened teacher that it is not 
feasible. 

Probably no method is so generally employed as 
that of laboriously correcting in red pencil all the 
errors made by the individual pupil, and then re- 
quiring the pupil to copy carefully the corrected 
paper. Applying our test we find that such a plan 
is neither efficient nor economical. Recently 
some sets of papers have come to the office which 
show the correctness of our opinion. 

Two different classes were tested in the follow- 
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ing manner: A lesson in unprepared dictation was 
given, after which all errors were carefully cor- 
rected. Then each pupil copied his corrected 
paper. A few days later the same dictation exer- 
cise was given, and the two sets of papers com- 
pared to ascertain how much improvement had 
been made by the correcting and copying. In the 
first set of papers a total of 291 errors were found. 
The second set gives us a total of 270. Only twenty 
one errors were eliminated then by the laborious 
process. Personally, I doubt if the slight improve- 
ment was of a permanent character. In the first 
set of papers “queer” was misspelled sixteen times, 
and twelve times in the second. “Isn’t’ was incor- 
rect eleven times in the first set, and nine times in 
the second. “Wednesday” was incorrect eighteen 
times in one set and fourteen times in the other. 
The other errors were in nearly the same propor- 
tion. 

A different plan was followed with the next class. 
The unprepared dictation was first given. Then 
the teacher discussed the principal mistakes with 
the class, following it up with oral and board drill 
for the words that were incorrect in use or spelling. 
A few days later the same dictation was again 
given. In the first set of papers we find 108 errors, 
and in the second, forty. Here is an increase of 
59 per cent. in efficiency, while the time spent by 
the teacher is infinitely less. 

The moral is plain. He who runs may read. 


a 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, 
BY EDITH GILES. 
THE MALE CHARACTERS OF “T!'WELFTH NIGHT.” 


In striking and amusing contrast to the duke, 
the fine, polished, chivalrous nobleman, are the 
three whom Professor Moulton calls a “triplet of 
folly.” Graded in the one class, “folly,” these 
three are as unlike as possible in the nature of 
folly. Sir Toby Belch, with Maria, represents, 
Professor Moulton says, natural abandon; Sir An- 
drew Ague-cheek represents imitative abandon; 
and Malvolio represents unnatural antagonism to 
abandon. These three follies construct the under- 
plot, as we have seen, and two of them, Belch, 
through the connivance of Maria, and Ague-cheek, 
develop it into a-clash against Malvolio. The clown 
is not classed with these follies, because he repre- 
sents professional folly, which is of quite a different 
sphere. His purpose is to relieve, by his profes- 
sional presence in the play, the force of the unpro- 
fessional folly, and to perform the usual functions 
of the clown, who was a favorite character on the 
Elizabethan stage. 

We take the meaning of abandon, as Professor 
Moulton applies it to his triplet of folly, to shade 
into two definitions from the Century dictionary. 
The first is “abandonment to naturalness of action 
or mannew®, freedom from constraint of conven- 
tionality.” The second is: “Given up as to vice, 
especially to the indulgence of vicious appetites.” 
Certainly both of these definitions apply to Sir 
Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, and it is 


(Continued on page 555.) 
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{HE SEVENTY-YEAR LIMIT. 

The Boston school board has made a rule by 
which it is to retire, without appreciable pension, 
from year to year, all men and women teachers at 
seventy years of age. Without passing judgment 
on the rule, it is important that the condition and 
theory be understood. 

The chief purpose of a city school board, directly 
or through its board of supervision, should be to 
secure efficient teachers, to secure efficiency in 
their teaching, and to eliminate the inefficient. 

Much attention has been given of late to the first 
and second of these propositions, while little or 
nothing has been done as to the third. The cus- 
tom has been to trust to luck to eliminate the in- 
efficient. Several cities have paved the way by 
pension provision, but Boston’s pension law is a 
joke. 

When teachers have been well selected and 
wisely supervised in maintaining efficiency, in- 
efficiency comes from loss of character, loss of 
health or vigor, or from a wrong attitude toward 
progress. 

There is no important inefficiency so long as 
none of these conditions exist. Whether or not 
they do exist must be determined as to each indi- 
vidual. Of course, there should be no trifling 
when it is a question of character. Thg question 
of health and vigor should be determined by medi- 
cal authority. Personal and professional attitude 
toward progress should be determined by educa- 
tional authority. 

The Boston school board has set an entirely new 
standard in saying that at the age of seventy in- 
efficiency is uniformly an established fact. This 
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may be a stroke of genius, it may be a great physio- 
logical, psychological, and professional discovery, 
or it may be merely artful dodging of all responsi- 
bility. If the former, it is a great blessing to the 
school and the children; if the latter, it is merely a 
convenience and relief to the members of the 
school board. If the former, it is justifiable to 
turn thirty men and women after long and noble 
service adrift on a cold and pitiless world for the 
good of the children. If the latter, it is a terrible 
price to pay for the convenience and comfort of 
five men. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Denver, July 3-9, is to have an exceptionally 
fine program, and the attractions in Colorado are to 
be the best that the Rockies and Western hospi- 
tality can provide. The future of the association 
will in a large degree depend upon the size of the 
Denver meeting. Cleveland has not been happy 
over the fact that she expended a large sum of 
money in preparation for her entertainment of the 
crowd that did not come last July, and Denver hesi- 
tated for a time about the extent of her preparation 
for the July meeting, lest she repeat the Cleveland 
experience, and now that she is providing for an 
old-time crowd, if it fails to materialize, cities will 
hereafter be slow to invest in an uncertain crowd. 

There simply must be a crowd at Denver. It 
ought to be a large crowd, but 15,000 will be rela- 
tively satisfactory. If it falls much below that it 
will dampen the ardor of all cities that might in- 
vite the meeting for 1910 and thereafter. No one 
has ever tried harder for a successful meeting than 
has President L. D. Harvey, whose program is 
highly attractive, and who has utilized his wide 
range of friendship for the awakening of a personal 
and professional enthusiasm. 


+ 
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EXCURSION TO DENVER. 


Though there appears to be a lack of old-time 
enthusiasm over N. E. A. excursions from New 
York and New England, there will be tours with 
as great attractions as ever. From Boston Ray- 
mond and Whitcomb, the greatest of excursion 
managers, will have a gilt-edged tour at a moderate 
price, with an extension to the Pacific coast, the 
Pacific Northwest, and Alaska. Over the Grand 
Trunk route, via Montreal and Niagara Falls,—in- 
cluding the Lake Erie boat trip, if desired,—there 
is to be an excursion at the minimum of cost. 
Saco (Me.) teachers have a party going out over 
the Northwestern and Union Pacific routes, and it 
is expected that there will be a Boston party ac- 
companying them. From New York the Penn- 
sylvania railroad will have a party connecting with 
a special excursion from Chicago. The Pennsyl- 
vania party will have the privilege of a stop-over 
at Washington, either going or returning. 

The railroad rates for the round trip, from Bos- 
ton to Denver, will range from $56.50 to $62. In- 
fomation regarding all excursions from New York 
or New England can be obtained from the Journal 
of Education. 
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PLACE OF MEETING FOR 1910. 


There is not, at present, the zest over securing 
the National Education Association for the next 
meeting that there has been in times past. This is 
due largely to the uncertainty as to the size of the 
Denver meeting, and to the unreadiness of the 
railroads to make concessions. Boston at one 
time was inclined to extend an invitation, but her 
zeal bids fair to abate, preferring to wait a while. 
Atlantic City is ready to make her best bid on the 
ground that she is always ready to entertain, and 
even 10,000 extra visitors for a few days are well 
worth while. Milwaukee is likely to make the 
largest bid and offer the greatest inducements, re- 
lying for success upon her noble hospitality in the 
past, and upon the fact that the association usually 
stays in the Middle West after going to either ex- 
treme. Unless Boston should press her invitation 
vigorously, Milwaukee is likely to win. 


A MANLY BOY. 


Ralph Waldron, Jr., had business with the presi- 
dent of a board of education.on January 15, 1908. 
Walking into the office he asked the clerk in charge 
if he could see the president of the board of educa- 
tion. “He is busy just now. Is there anything 
that I can do for you, my son?” 

“T am not your son. I am Ralph Waldron, Jr.” 

There are not a few old codgers who think that 
“smarty” should be spanked for lack of “respect 
for constituted authority,” but there are others of 
us who think there is need of a vigorous campaign 
against these semi-servile people who say “My 
son” and other idiotic things thoughtlessly, to the 
great humiliation of manly boys. 

Borrowing a hint from Emerson, it may be said 
that every new view of childhood is hated by the 
old, and to those who dwell in the old, comes to 
be an abyss of despair, but the eye gets used to it, 
because the eye and it are effects of the same 
cause. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


We are gratified to be able to say that the cause 
for anxiety for the future of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and therefore of the municipal university 
idea everywhere, which we recently expressed with 
some earnestness, seems now to have passed. The 
citizens of Cincinnati, as well as the leaders, politi- 
cal, commercial, and social, appreciate the honor 
that is theirs in having the only municipal univer- 
sity in the country, and, further, the fact that in 
four years it has passed from a literary college 
without standing in the scholarly world, and has 
become one of the notably creditable universities, 
with three colleges,—Liberal Arts, College of En- 
gineering, and College for Teachers,—a graduate 
school, and law and medical departments. The 
standard of scholarship for admission, for promo- 
tion, and for graduation has been raised to com- 
pare with that of the universities of the land. Cin- 
cinnati will never consent, whatever may be the po- 
litical provocation, to sacrifice this highest honor 
that any city in the country enjoys, 
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LIKABLENESS AS AN ASSET. 


President William J. Tucker of Dartmouth says 
that the quality of likableness has come to be con- 
sidered one of the essential attributes of a college 
president nowadays, and that the question of a 
man’s personal popularity looms up as large as 
those of business ability or scholastic attainment in 
the selection of a man to fill the high office. There 
is chance for argument here, and the likableness of 
Dr. Tucker has made Dartmouth a great college. 
It is not confined to college presidents either. 
Likableness is a great asset anywhere and every- 
where. It is nowhere more important than in the 
teacher, principal, and superintendent. 

NEW YORK’S FREE LUNCHEON. 

The Children’s Relief Society of New York city, 
which came into being as a result of the public 
knowledge of distress suffered by some of the East 
Side children who had to go hungry to school, 
opened its first luncheon shop at noon recently. 
There was a great rush of children, who had been 
supplied with tickets for the lunch by their teachers 
or by members of the investigating committees. 
More than 200 boys and girls, whose ages seemed 
to run from nine to eleven years, were fed. But 
the children who were supplied with tickets were 
by no means all who turned up at the lunchroom. 
Many others came, and said that, although they 
had no tickets, they were hungry. Eggs, milk, 
bread and butter were the staples. Children un- 
supplied with tickets were fed the same as the 
others, but their names and addresses were taken, 
and later in the day investigators started out to 
verify the children’s report themselves. 


ONE OF PRESIDENT ELIOT’S BEST. 


President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity tells of these experiences :— 

“T find that lapse of years does not necessarily 
age the president of a university. Soon after | 
was called to be the head of Harvard, I happened 
to pass two under-graduates in the college yard, 
and I overheard one of them say to the other:— 

“*There goes old Eliot.’ 

“Thirty years later I happened again to be cross- 
ing the college yard, and came rather suddenly 
upon a group of students who were engaged in 
some sort of altercation. As I approached, a still- 
ness fell upon them, and I heard one of them re- 
mark hastily to another :— 

““Look out! Here comes Charlie!’ ” 


FIRE DANGERS. 


Ohio legislators by a nearly unanimous vote 
have made it obligatory for every teacher in the 
state to have fire drills. This law is the result of 
the Collinwood fire, by which 266 pupils were 
burned to death. All pupils between the ages of 
six and fourteen must be taught about the danger 
from fire, such as the dangers from kerosene, 
Christmas trees, artificial and natural gas, as dis- 
closed by actual reports made to the state fire 
marshal of Ohio by chiefs of fire departments and 
township clerks in every section of the state, 
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THE FATHER’S RESPONSIBILITY. 

Judge Stubbs of Indianapolis is the running 
mate of Judge Lindsey of Denver. He is both 
heroic and wise. On December 9, in his juvenile 
court, Albert Thomas was sentenced to serve a 
term of 180 days in the Marion county workhouse 
for neglecting his children. In addition to serving 
his sentence Thomas will have to pay a fine of $500 
and costs. The evidence showed that the accused 
has been employed regularly at a good salary, but 
his family has been in distress for the want of 
necessaries. His wife is an invalid. This is a 
phase of righteousness equal to anything in the 
world. 


TOBACCO ISSUE. 


According to newspaper reports a famous boys’ 
school in Connecticut has sued a parent for a year’s 
board and tuition for his son, amounting to $730. 
The father took his son out of the school shortly af- 
ter the school year began, and refused to pay. His 
defence is the allegation that officials and 
teachers used tobacco in the presence of pupils, 
thereby encouraging the scholars to contract the 
habit. So far as known this is the first time this 
issue has been taken into court. The decision will 
be of far-reaching interest. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION. 


The Fairfield (Conn.) Association has a bureau 
of educational information which is rendering 
effective service to the cause. Indeed, this coun- 
try is, so far as we know, leading all others in the 
extent and variety of its investigation. The latest 
upon “Foreign Elements in Our Schools” is an im- 
portant contribution to both the theoretical and 
practical study of school life. 

VENTILATION. 


A well-ventilated schoolroom is indispensable 
to good health or to good work, and yet such 
rooms are rare. It may require a Dickens to ridi- 
cule us for paying teachers salaries, and compelling 
children to go to school, when we make it impos- 
sible to get the best results from the teaching and 
studying, and expose children deliberately to the 
temptation of disease germs. The only éxcuse for 
the sacrificial neglect is economy, and the only re- 
sult of it is extravagance. The children can learn 
more and learn it better, the teacher can instruct 
and inspire pupils much more and much better, the 
health of teacher and children will be vastly better 
if a schoolroom is well ventilated. Every cent 
saved in cost of ventilation costs a dollar in les- 
sened intelligence and weakened powers, physical 
and mental. Why, then, this wretched and ridicu- 
lous waste? Nothing in the world but rank 
stupidity ! 


a Aa. 


The School Review says that Principal Willard 
S. Small of the Eastern high school, Washington, 
D. C., says that “after nearly five years of the 
struggle, the secret societies, though defeated at 
every stage in the contest, are apparently as strong 
as eyer. And hey are decidedly more secret,” 
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“Justifiable Lying,” by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, in 
these columns recently, should have been credited 
to the Sunday School Times of Philadelphia, it 
being one of a series of notable articles in that 
paper on the psychological problems of real life. 

Congratulations to Indianapolis upon having a 
board of education wise enough to re-elect Super- 
intendent C. N. Kendall for four years more and 
doing it so cordially as to show their personal and 
professional appreciation. 

In the death of George C. Purington, long-time 
principal of the State Normal school at Farming- 
ton, Maine, New England loses one of her most 
earnest and devoted educational leaders. 

There are men to-day, but they are pesky small 
specimens of men, who think that a large propor- 
tion of the American boys should merely be taught 
the Three R’s and a trade. 

A noted writer says: “The best sermon ever 
preached is truth practiced.” It may be added that 
the only important teaching leads to the practice of 
truth. 

More than 80,000 bulletins of the Denver meet- 
ing have been called for, and a second edition has 
been printed. That looks like a big meeting. 

If we do not prophesy 40,000 for Denver, itis not 
that we have not high hopes, but merely because 
after last year’s experience we are cautious. 

The announcement is made by Harper’s publish- 
ers that at the expiration of present contracts they 
will accept no more liquor advertisements. 

Cleveland has a special playground commission, 
which has drawn an excellent plan for the develop- 
ment of recreation facilities for that city. 


The average attendance of the schools appears 
to be improving steadily. The standard now in 
good cities is about ninety-five per cent. 

Kansas is to try to promote district or school 
consolidation by paying parents fifteen cents a day 
per child for transporting their children. 

The summer sessions for grade pupils in city 
schools are now so popular that few cities are pre- 
pared to keep pace with the demand. 

Breeding adds $1,000,000,000 annually to our 
national wealth. Mind training should add a lot 
more than it does. 

The anti-child-labor movement has a justice be- 
hind it and an.intensity in it that makes it sure to 
win. 

Indiana enrolls 538,881 pupils in the public 
schools, in 9,601 schoolhouses, with 16,841 teach- 
ers, 

The governor of California has signed a bill pro- 
hibiting secret societies in that state. 

Chicago has a William R. Harper public school, 
a deserved honor to a great name. 

Teachers enjoy giving examinations, but they 
dislike to take them. 

Emphasize over and over the importance of 
fresh air. 

No one can permanently harm you but yourself. 

Chicago leads the country in city playgrounds, 


Co-education in Germany starts in well, 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
(Continued from page 551.) 


for both violations of moral law and order that the 
puritanical Malvolio arraigns them. 

Sir Toby Belch is a beast, a great, coarse, clown- 
ish, stubborn, brutish piece of manhood. Some 
family tie keeps him at the house of the Lady 
Olivia, or rather makes her suffer him to remain 
there; and lack of other means to live and an as- 
surance of good living in abundance stays him on 
his own account. Apparently he and his hostess 
have nothing to do with each other except when 
she is obliged to quell the noise of his revelry. Sir 
Toby has a plan to become master of the house by 
marrying his niece to his tool, Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. This we learn from the first scene that in- 
troduces Sir Toby. This in itself is an indication 
either of utter brainlessness, or of a brain so addled 
that it sees through a fog. Not of utter brainless- 
ness, however, for we soon see that Sir Toby has a 
certain cunning of intelligence, which he can exer- 
cise upon his familiars, or those who are beneath 
him in station. He has intelligence enough to 
know the exact status of Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, 
and play upon his brainiessness, which is utter. He 
loves to put Sir Andrew to confusion by the use of 
language and manner which the other would fain 
affect as if it were a natural endowment; and in 
a coarse way he has a certain readiness of wit. It 
is wit blunt and stupid enough when compared 
with Viola’s delicate repartee or the clown’s pro- 
fessional sallies. But Shakespeare left it for his 
critics to measure these things out, and created 
Sir Toby to produce a certain uproarious humor, 
not lost by any means upon the audience for whom 
the play was written. His bluster and his 
boisterousness had their own part in making fun 
in Shakespeare’s day, and we are not loth to say 
they have to-day, if not to quite such a degree. 

But Sir Toby alone would be a very tiresome 
character. Sir Toby, with Sir Andrew and with 
Malvolio, is quite a different character. And so 
would be either of the others very far from holding 
the interest, as they do, without the foil of the other 
two of the triplet. 

Sir Andrew Ague-cheek is as much of a sot as 
Sir Toby Belch, and only less brutish because he 
has no brains. He would be a fine gentleman, and 
he thinks he has his model in Sir Toby; French 
phrases interspersed in conversation and a master- 
ful, devil-may-care manner, representing to him the 
highest of excellencies. Sir Andrew, however, has 
not wit enough even to be a very good copyist; his 
mind is not quick enough to travel after Sir Toby’s, 
blundering as it is, and the very effort brings out 
the irritable strain in his character, and makes his 
foolishness funnier. So he remains a fussy, silly 
little piece of vacuity, exaggerating Sir Toby’s 
foibles by exciting their display. Not the least of 
the humor of the situation, when the two men ap- 
pear together, is in the directness of Sir Andrew’s 
simplicity against Sir Toby’s circumlocutions. 
When his mind is not quick enough to follow the 
other’s vagaries, instead of running panting after, 
he takes a stand of his own upon what little reason 
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he has. As in Act IL., Scene 3, when Sir Toby 
says : “Approach, Sir Andrew ; not to be a-bed after 
midnight is to be up betimes; and ‘diluculo 
surgere,’ thou knowest,——” 

Sir Andrew answers: “Nay, by my troth, | know 
not; but I know, to be up late is to be up late.” 

This, it is to be observed, is when they are alone 
together; then Sir Andrew seems to have wit 
enough to know that Sir Toby knows him, and 
there is no need of display of manners. 

Another characteristic of Sir Toby’s that Sir An- 
drew would be very glad to possess, and that he 
imitates with an ineffectual piping, is the heartiness 
of manner of a _ high-liver—the overflowing 
cheerfulness of the constant wine-bibber, in a state 
of semi-intoxication. Such heartiness always ap- 
peals to people—it appeals to us as we read or see 
the play. It appeals to Sir Andrew, who is as in- 
capable of heartiness physically as well as mentally 
as Sir Toby has it to spare. His little note is 
as amusing to us as his little gratuitous sixpence 
was to the clown. Shakespeare knew well the 
humor of the feeble and inefficient, as well as of the 
bluff and hearty, and he has so brought them to- 
gether that each is funnier by contrast with the 
other. Yet each is funny in his own exaggerated 
way when alone, although each without the other 
would go very little way in creating the humor of 
the play. 

Setting off these two follies by going to the other 
extreme, the puritanical hatred of all things licen- 
tious or foolish, is Malvolio. In quantity and 
quality of wit he is about on a par with Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek, and consequently he is an easy dupe 
of the brighter ones. His antagonism to badness 
arises partly from the fact that he hasn’t wit enough 
to be bad if he would. He is the faithful, trusted 
servant of the Lady Olivia, but the qualities that 
make him so are negative rather than positive 
qualities, and therein again is Shakespeare’s sense 
of humor seen and true. For as character may be 
noble from the possession of high qualities, it may 
also be absurd for not being bad from the lack of 
those qualities. Such is the pompous, preaching, 
pharisaical Malvolio. He has a single inner eye 
to be sure, but it sees only himself by reflection of 


“not as other men are.” While between him and 


Sir Toby there can be nothing less than a jealous 
hatred, it is always Sir Toby who has the better 
part, for he at least can keep his head, and Mal- 
volio’s simple wits are easily brought to confu- 
sion. Moreover, Sir Toby, as we have observed, 
has his own sense of humor, and the very irri- 
tability that he excites in Malvolio gives him the 
keenest delight in his teasing. Of the three char- 
acters, Sir Toby thoroughly enjoys himself; Sir 
Andrew makes desperate efforts to enjoy himself; 
but Malvolio takes pleasure in being acrimonious, 
and the combination and interplay of these three 
upon each other is very humorous. But as neither 
of these three follies has any originality it remains 
for Maria, who is clever, to be the originator and 
executor of the plan that brings them together in 
the clash that makes the underplot. Maria is 
both original and executive, which Sir Toby, Sir 
Andrew, and Malvolio are not, and she, as well as 
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the others, has plenty of reason undoubtedly to de- 
sire the downfall of Malvolio. She is the moving 
spirit of the plot. She both conceives and exe- 
cutes it. Its audacity astounds us. We know she 
must be very near to her mistress to dare to take 
such a liberty, and she must know that Lady Olivia 
will not miss the humor of the situation. She 
knows Sir Toby will go to any length to torment 
his tormenter, ard that where Sir Toby goes Sir 
Andrew will be a ready cat’s-paw, and she knows 
that Malvolio’s pride being worked upon, he can be 
duped to any extent of absurdity. So she writes 
the letter, has it placed in Malvolio’s path, urges on 
the duel, and, more than she is aware of, she be- 
comes the link between the main plot and the under 
plot. When she marries Sir Toby we may well be- 
lieve she takes him for what he is worth, and man- 
ages him as well after marriage as before. 

The clown is the professional fool who occurs in 
so many of Shakespeare’s plays, and who is a fa- 
miliar type to Shakespeare’s audiences. But of all 
the clowns that we remember, perhaps none except 
Lear’s devoted fool interests us as much as the 
clown of “Twelfth Night.” No fool’s character is 
more perfectly rounded out than this one’s. He 
has the position of jester-philosopher, familiar in- 
mate of the family, that then was given to the 
most favored fools. Naturally it would be so in 
Olivia’s household, but we are glad to have this 
representation of professional folly under the best 
circumstances. The wittiest lines of the play occur 
in the scenes with the fool, and in the course of the 
play he comes into contact with every other charac- 
ter. Of the scenes we best remember is the one 
between Viola and the fool, where the sparkle of 
repartee is as quick and brilliant as a light, surpris- 
ing sunshower, as evanescent and as delicate. In 
the scene with the Lady Olivia, where he re- 
proaches her for grieving for her brother, the 
privilege of the fool’s place is seen; also we can 
well believe the affection that was often deep be- 
tween the clown and his master or mistress. Very 
likely the scene was an attempt to divert her from 
her grief. With Sir Toby and the others he is as 
bluff and blunt as they, but meeting their nonsense 
with nonsense when it serves the purpose, and with 
philosophy when it serves the purpose. The play 
closes well with the clown’s song, for it has in it all 
the mirth and all the philosophy and all the sensi- 
bility of the play, and of life, which is the secret of 
all Shakespeare’s work. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 
BY JACOB RIIS. 


Play in a boy is like steam, and superheated 
steam at that. You can sit on the safety valve of 
a steam boiler, but it is a risky experiment. You 
must give a boy a chance to blow off his steam. 

We are apt to fence about a little lot of grass, 
stick up “Keep off the grass” signs, and post 
three $1,400-a-year policemen to guard it and keep 
the children off. It would cost $10 to replant the 
grass annually. We call this municipal economy. 

Thus we force the children off their natural play- 
grounds into the streets, where they break win- 
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dows, gaslights, and make general trouble for the 

police. The boys think they are persecuted, and 

so they are. Weare sitting on the safety valve 

instead of supplying an outlet for natural energy. 


EDUCATING THE FILIPINOS. 
BY WALTER J, BALLARD. 


The latest figures regarding education in the Philip- 
pines, published by Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United 
States commissioner of education, in his 1908 report, are 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, and are:— 


Primary schools. 8,435 
Inérease iN ONE 327 
Increase in OME VEAP. .. 70 
Provincial high 36 
Arta and trade 32 
Increase in OME 15 
Domestic science 17 
Increase in OMe 3 
Schools under construction or completed.... 40 
Annual salaries of American teachers........ $891,700 
Annual average salary of same.............- $1,224 
Average annual salary of same, insular...... $266 
Average annual salary of same, municipal... $210 
Total enrollment for year, exclusive of Moro 

Average number of pupils (two-thirds boys 

and one-third 316,000 
Average daily attendance........... 269,000 
Average percentage of attendance (high).... 8&5 
Highest percentage of attendance (Manila, 

and provinces of La Union, Tarlac, and 

Lowest percentage of attendance (provinces 

of Antique and Rizal)................06. 78 and 79 
Year’s total receipts for education.......... $2,878,502 
Year’s total expenditure for education...... 2,431,222 
Total salaries paid all teachers.............. 1,103,146 


The declared policy is to extend industrial, agricul- 
tural, and domestic science training, and to make the 
schools of practical value to the lower classes of Fili- 
pinos, says Commissioner Brown. 


vey 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 

When Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, in 
cident to the average Schoolroom. A recent Cen- 
sus of New York City reveals the fact that in that 
City alone 17,928 School Children needed Eye 
Care. Why not try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, 
Weak, Weary, Watery, Eyes, Granulation, Pink 
Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experi- 
enced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine For Your Eye 
Troubles; You Will Like Murine. Try It In 
Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye Remedy 
Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. Trial Bottle Free to any 
Teacher sending Card. 
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OPEN LETTER TO SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


Dear Sir: I read with interest your article in a late 
number of this Journal involving the question: “What 
should be done with a certain boy who had been fight- 
ing?” 

You ask a “discipline school doctor” to write a pre- 
scription for the case as you diagnose it. As no one has 
volunteered an answer, let me come at you Yankee 
fashion and ask you a question: “How was this boy 
treated in the schools under your charge?” It is a prac- 
tical question, and of all the men I know, you are best 
able to give us a common-sense solution. 

Very respectfully, 
Henry Sabin. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
May 5, 1909. 


THE TRIBUTE TO McLOUTH. 

The article in the Journal of Education of April 29 has 
called forth many ardent responses, but the one that is 
most interesting, because it is from one of the busiest and 
brainiest men in the educational world, is the following 
sent to the author through the Journal of Education:— 

“Dear Sir: I suspend work in a shortened day to 
thank you for the article on Lewis McLouth, who was 
unknown to me. 

“TI trust this article may be reprinted so as to come 
to the attention of millions of our people. Although I 
never met McLouth, I came in contact early in life’ with 
a man of whom precisely this sort of thing could be said, 
and was said; but not so well as you have told Mc- 
Louth’s story. As I read your article, my old teacher 
came clearly to mind—pictured as to the glasses, even, 
and the suppressed laughter. 

“Thank God, the work of such men never dies. 

“Yours truly, 


” 


IMITATION AND CIVILIZATION. 


The Journal of Education published an article by Wil- 
liam Mackintosh which attracted my attention and inter- 
ested me to so great an extent that I am compelled to 
express my opinion concerning some things which are 
contained in the article. 

I shall not attempt to answer the questions which the 
gentleman has asked, but I do coincide with his views 
concerning imitation. 

I believe the so-called civilization of the race to be 
nothing more or less than the result of imitation. And 
yet I believe we are possessed of much originality, and 
that we would soon prove this to be true if we could for 
a time step aside from the “beaten path” and think for 
ourselves and have the courage of our convictions. 

But people have become imitators to so great an ex- 
tent that a man with any originality of thought is afraid 
to express himself, fearing that he will be termed a 
“crank” or considered a bore, and rather than be held 
up for ridicule, he abandons his original views, which 
might have meant so much for the betterment of man- 
kind, and again joins the vast army of “drifters” who 
have not sufficient energy to stem the tide. 

But, as Mr. Mackintosh says in his article, “we must 
leave these problems for the coming generation to solve.” 

This is true to a certain extent, but it is incumbent 
upon us of the present generation to sow the seed which 
will take root, so that those who come after us may 
be able to evolve great truths from those serious prob- 
lems which now confront us and which demand the 
most serious consideration. 

J. G. Burns. 

Melrose, Mass. 
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BOOK TABLE. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE. Its Gov- 
ernmental Organization and Its Activities. By James 


Quayle Dealey, Ph.D., professor of social and political 
science in Brown University. With bibliography. 
New York, Boston, and Chicago: Silver, Burdett & 
Co. 343 pp. Price, $1.50. 

“The Development of the State” will be as welcome 
as though there were not other candidates for the same 
honor, because it is distinctly individual without bein 
erratic, scientific without being dull. It shows that a 
government to-day is but the result of a marvelous evo- 
lution from the horde-tribe through definite occupations 
into urban, commercial, and industrial. 

Professor Dealey has a new viewpoint. To him the 
state is still unfolding, and will ever be. A study of state 
must magnify the present, while it looks back to see from 
what it has come and forward to see where it is going. 
“The Development of the State” is a clear, analytical 
exposition of the fundamental principles underlying the 
evolution and organization of the state. He has shown 
that, in spite of seemingly. heterogeneous manifestations, 
political progress has been consistent and coherent, and 
that the state has developed in accord with definite laws 
and principles largely determined by the conditions of 
economic and intellectual life. He imprints upon the 
mind a keen-cut, ineradicable outline, on the basis of 
which the student’s future historical studies and observa- 
tion of the practical workings of government will find 
their places as parts of a logical scheme. While pre- 
eminently fitted to introduce to the college student the 
progress and meaning of political institutions, its live, 
literary quality commends it to the general reader, and 
its scientific accuracy makes it valuable for library refer- 
ence. 


THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES. Book L, Good 
Health; cloth; 172 pp.; illustrated; list price, 40 cents. 
Book II., Emergency Book. Book III., Town and 
City; cloth; 278 pp.; illustrated; list price, 50 cents. 
Book IV., The Body at Work; cloth; xvi. + 247 pp.; 
illustrated; list price, 50 cents; mailing price, 60 cents. 


HELPFUL BOOKS 


Howes’ Primer of American Literature 


Sets forth simply, clearly, and with due regard to rela- 
tive importance, the works that stand for literary 
growth in each period. By AnBy WILLIS HOWES, 
author of “ Primer of English Literature.’’ Cloth. 160 
pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Walters’ Physiology and Hygiene 


or sec e In touch with the best methods 
of modern science and Feiagogy: By F. M. WALTERS, 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 430 pages. 
Illustrated. $1.20. 


Sandwisk’s High School Word Book 


By Richarp L, SANDWICK and ANNAT. Bacon. Five 
thousand words chosen from those most commonly 
misspelled and from high schoo] texts in science,mathe- 
matics, history and English. Cloth. 160 pages. 40 cents. 


Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 


A unique book, broad in scope, scholarly in spirit, af- 
fording much-needed relief to the corrector of themes 
and to the teacher of English composition. By EDWIN 
C. WOOLLEY, University of Wisconsin. Cloth. 260 pages. 
70 cents. 


Wells’ Second Course in Algebra 


A complementary book to Wells’ ‘First Course in 
Algebra,” completing the high school work. By WrEB- 
STER WELLS. Halfleather. Ready in June. 
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D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
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Book V., Control of Body and Mind; 12mo.; cloth; 267 
pp.; illustrated; list price, 50 cents. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 

“The Body at Work” is in a class by itself, in that no 
one else has put in schoolbook form the facts and experi- 
ments here described. It is highly scientific and, at the 
same time, simple and direct in its treatment of the scien- 
tific side of life. It is a book that should be taught to 
every child who stays in school till the seventh grade. 
There is nothing in it that all seventh-grade pupils ought 
not to know, and nothing that they will not be as glad to 
learn in the way it is here taught as their teacher is to 
have them know it. Parents need this book as much as 
teacher and child. It is a note of warning and a call to 
duty. It reveals dangers ahead and the ease of the 
rescue when rightly attempted. It is an all-round study 
of every phase of a child’s physical liabilities, with all 
the ways and means of preventing permanent harm. 

“The Body at Work” brings out the advantages and 
disadvantages of bone and muscle habits,—right and 
wrong habits of sitting, standing, and walking; laws of 
muscle and bone, by which bad habits of posture may be 
overcome and good habits formed. The student is given 
the necessary information concerning the chief organs 
of respiration-and digestion. The action of the stomach 
juices on food, the movements of the stomach walls, the 
change of food from solid to liquid during digestion,— 
digestion in the intestines,—the quantity and quality of 
food required, the importance of mastication, the effects 
of rapid eating, of fatigue, of unhappiness, or of pleasant. 
talk and laughter upon assimilation are given a thor- 
oughly practical treatment. With regard to respiration, 
the structure of the heart, lungs, blood vessels, and lym- 
phatics receive their proper consideration. The book 
carefully explains the method of gas exchanges both in 
the lungs and in the capillaries; points out the relation 
between heart action and over or under-exercise; de- 
scribes the laws of breaking down and building up tissue, 
and the effects of tobacco, alcohol, and narcotics upon 
the health of the body. 


THE METHODS OF TAXATION COMPARED 
WITH THE ESTABLISHED PRINCIPLES OF 
JUSTICE. By David MacGregor Means. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Cloth. 375 pp. Price, $2.50. 
The time has come for some heroic effort to give poise 

to the public mind on the subject of taxation. The 

amount Of money raised by taxation is stupendous. 

Those who assess, collect, and appropriate taxes are 

rarely expert or even ordinarily cae business men, 

claiming merely to have common-sense methods. Occa- 
sionally the public gets excited over public loss by off- 
cial thieving, but it is never disturbed over the vastly 
greater loss from incompetency and stupidity. Aroused 
public sentiment is sure to reduce the stealing, but the 
remedies for incompetency are liable to be worse than 
the disease. Hence the need of a work like “The 
Methods of Taxation,” which David MacGregor Means 
has given us. It is reliable as to scholarship, wise as to 
statesmanship, and sane as to philosophy. Unless our 
young men go out into the leadership of the world with 
an intelligent appreciation of what taxes are just, tested 
by the principles that all men admit, i. e., the rules by 
which they govern their conduct, and which the courts 
recognize in administering justice, unless they are in- 
spired to heroic championship of the right and resistance 
of the wrong in theory and practice in taxation, our 
cities, and even our states, may be jeopardized. For 
such an emergency as confronts us “The Methods of 
Taxation” is admirably adapted. 


LITERARY APPRECIATIONS. Little Life Stories. 
By Amanda Jane Smiley. La Fayette, Ind.: Burt- 
Hayward Company. Cloth. 

This volume of appreciation of twenty-five of the great 
writers of England and America is a woman teacher’s 
tribute to authors whom she loves, and she has paid 
the tribute in charming simplicity and with a direct 
earnestness which will attract the most casual reader and 
inspire a desire to know more of the author and his writ- 
ings. These “Appreciations” will give a relish for mas- 
ters and masterpieces. The American authors are Irv- 


ing, Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Lincoln, Hawthorne, 


Whittier, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, Lanier, and Riley. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. The Plays of 
Oliver Goldsmith, 198 pp., edited by Thomas H. Dick- 
_inson; and Representative English and Scottish Popu- 
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lar Ballads, 1-7 pp., edited by William Allan Neilson 

and R. Adelaide Witham. Boston, New York, Chi- 

cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, 40 

cents each. 

In the latter there are thirty-six masterpieces among 
the ballads, with skill, annotation, and an introduction of 
rare importance to the student of the British and Scot- 
tish ballad. The Goldsmith plays are “The Good- 
Natured Man” and “She Stoops to Conquer.” The in- 
troduction is biographical and critical. 


MODERN ACCOUNTING, ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
SOME OF ITS PROBLEMS. By Henry Rand Hat- 
field. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 375 pp. 
Price, $1.75, net. 
This is a comprehensive treatment of the whole subject 

of accounting, theoretically and practically. It is as 

simple and clear in its presentation as it is complete in 
its scope. It is historic, as well as philosophical and 
practical. It is 400 years since the first treatise on book- 
keeping was published, and it was almost as important 

a revelation then as was the theory of gravitation. It 

came out of algebra, and was the use of the equation. 
The value of one’s goods = the amount one is worth. 
Everything in double entry bookkeeping has been 

evolved from that simple equation. This book is a mas- 
terpiece, and yet is so clear that it may be used by any 
student or incidental reader. 


HAPPY SCHOOL DAYS. By Margaret E. Sangster. 
Boston: Forbes & Co. Cloth, in box. Price, $1.25. 
Here is an interesting, suggestive, sensible book for 

girls, their mothers and teachers, about the education of 
girls. It has all the flavor of a story, the tone of an 
essay, and the wisdom of philosophy. Margaret Sang- 
ster fs at her best in this book, and more need not be 
said. She knows what girls should be told and how to 
tell it to them. She appreciates the responsibilities of 
mothers and teachers, and how to inspire them to make 
the most of their opportunities. It is a book of great 
worth, and whoever extends its usefulness by increasing 
the readers of its pages is a public benefactor. 


SPANISH ANECDOTES. _ Selected and arranged by 
W. F. Giese and C. D. Cool, both of the University of 
Wisconsin. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 146 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

These Anecdotes—most of which are quite brief—have 
been selected with the specific purpose of aiding the stu- 
dent of Spanish in translation and conversation. The 
editors are both connected with instruction in the Ro- 
mance languages in a great university, and are well 
qualified to make an excellent selection, in clearest view 
of the benefit to the student. There are 152 of these se- 
lections, covering all phases of Castilian speech and nar- 
ration. A vocabulary of thirty pages contains all impor- 
tant words used in the text. 


Books Received. 


*Zobl ”’ By T. W. Galloway. Price, $2.00 Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 

“A Pocket Lexicon and Concordance to the Temple Shake- 
speare."’ Price, 45 cents.——* Knickerbocker’s History of New York.”’ 

y Washington Irving. Edited by E.A.Greenlaw. Price, 25 cents. 
——‘*Misery and Its Causes.’’ By E. T. Devine. Price, $1.25. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘*Rostand’s La Princesse Lointaine.’’ Edited by J. L. Borgerhoff. 
Price, 40 cents.——*:Desnoyer’s Jean Paul Choppart.”’ Edited by C. 
Fontaine. Price, 40 cents,——‘'Erstes Lesebuch.’’ By A. Werner- 
Spanhoofd. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Gulick Hygiene Series—Book Four, The Body at Work”’ B 
F. G. Jewett. Price, 50 cents.——‘ Elementar aderof Frenc 
History.” By F. M. Josselyn and L. R. Talbet. Price, 30 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, ; 

“The Point of View—A Talk on Relaxation—Mental Hygiene ” 
By Alice K. Fallows. Price, 35 centseach. Chicago: A. ©. McClurg 
& Co 


Co. 

“Constructive Exercises in English” By M. M Frank.——‘“The 
Economy aad Training of Memory.’’ By Henry J. Watt. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘‘Montana.”” By Katharine Berry Judson. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

“Self Cultivation in English.’’ By George Herbert Palmer. Price, 
10 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘From Cairo to the Cataract.’’ Price, $2.50. Boston: L. C. Page 


“Grimm’s Marchen Unswah!: Marchen Zum Lachen. Veriag 
der Jugendbiitter(C. Schnell) Munchen. Preis, 20 pf. 

“The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus.” By Christopher 
Marlowe. “Brice, 45 cents. New York: Sturgis & Walton. 

*Plavs and Games.”’ B. R. Parsons.——‘‘The Folk Dance 
Boek.” Compiled by C. . Crampton, M.D. Price, $1.50 New 
York: A. S. Rarnes & Co. 

“Writing the Short Story.” By J. B. Esenwein. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Hinds, Nobleand Eldredge. 
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May 20, 1909 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
@bould be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEBTINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
cational Asssociation, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 


Grafton. 
29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
ras ucational Asso- 


sylvania State ; 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading. 
Pa., president. 


29-July 1: Oregon State Teach- 


Albany. 
July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 
6-9: American Institute of In- 
Castine, Me.; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 
July 12: Dominion Educational Asso- 
ciation, Victoria, B. C. 
July 18, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 

October 8, 9: | Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 
November 1, 2, 3: South Dakota 
Educational Association, Lead. 

b 29, 30: Missouri State 
resident, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
irardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


a 


Summer Schools. 


July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 

June 15 to July 15: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

June 22-July 30: University of Ten- 
nessee. 

July 6 to August 13: Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 
July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 

ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

July and August; New York Univer- 
sity. 

July 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 

July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July and August: Catholic Summer 
School of America. 

July 6 to August 17: University of 
Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Ilinois. 


University of 
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June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. 
June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
ned School of Methods, Oberlin, 
hio. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. A year ago Dr. 
Pearsons offered to give $25,000 
to Middlebury College on  con- 
dition that the balance of a fund 
of $100,000 was raised in a year. 
This has been done by the alumni. 
In his letter enclosing the check, Dr. 
Pearsons said: “It gives me _ great 
pleasure to do this. It is for Ver- 
mont, and when I make a gift to 
Vermont I always have moisture in 
the eye. I can’t help it. When I 
pay Montpelier Seminary $50,000 I 
shall have given Vermont $90,000 in 
all, $1,000 for every year I have 
lived.” 


JOHNSON. B. E. Merriam, su- 
perintendent of schools in Hacken- 
sack, N. J., who was for several 
years superintendent of schools in 
Bellows Falls, Vt., has just been 
elected principal of the normal schoo] 
at Johnson, Vt. 


PITTSFORD. S&S. J. Johndroe, a 
senior in the University of Vermont, 
has been elected principal of the 
high school at Pittsford, to succeed 
G. A. Ratti. Mr. Johndroe will be- 
gin his duties in September. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NORTH EASTON. The following 
from the school report but faintly 
speaks the deserved appreciation of 
an exceptionally successful teacher: 
“Miss Lizzie E. Morse, who has 
taught forty years, the last twenty- 
eight in North Easton, announces 
her intention of resigning at the end 
of the present school year. Hun- 
dreds of Easton residents have been 
helped by her teaching, and her ca- 
reer is a striking illustration of the 
fact that no other civil officer can ap- 
proach in influence the woman of 
character who loves little children, 
who devotes her life to teaching, and 
who does her work well. While Miss 
Morse utilizes to a wonderful degree 
in her teaching the best lessons of 
the past, she is at the same time as 
eager to accept the improved meth- 
ods of the present as is any teacher 
in Easton.” 


BOSTON. Miss Mercy A. Bailey, 
for twenty-seven years on the teach- 
ing staff of the Normal Art school, 
died May 11 as the result of a 
shock which she sustained on the 
previous Friday. Miss Bailey, 
although advanced in years, had 
seemed in excellent health, and 
was at school as usual up to Thurs- 
day. Miss Bailey was the last of her 
family, which had lived for genera- 
tions in and about Boston. 

Teachers of chemistry. to the 
number of about seventy-five, gath- 
ered at Boston University May 8 for 
the thirty-fifth regular meeting of 
the New England Association \of 
Chemistry Teachers. The executive 
committee held a business meeting, 
which was followed by the presenta- 
tion of papers before the main or- 
ganization. Professor Lyman C. 
Newell made a report on current 
events and publications. A paper on 
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the development of the photographic 
image. was read by Professor Louis 
Derr of the Institute of Technology, 
and he gave many practical points 
by the experiments he made. It 
was expected that Professor T. W. 
Richards of Harvard University 
would deliver an address on “The 
Value of Investigation to Chemistry 
Teachers,” but owing to illness he 
could not attend, and Professor Ar- 


‘thur A, Blanchard, who came with- 


out manuscript, gave a most in- 
structive talk on the passivity of 
iron, narrating the results of his own 
experiments. Professor Newell also 
gave a talk on his visit to Great Brit- 
ain last summer, discussing condi- 
tions affecting the mining activities. 
In the exhibit were samples of a 
hew translucent quartz ware, for 
which it is claimed that it is a satis- 
factory substitute for platinum. It 
is the product of the electrical fur- 
nace. 

This year forty-three candi- 
dates for state district superin- 
tendencies took the examination, 
and twenty-one of them passed,—the 
largest proportion on record. There 
are about 100 of these positions, and 
they pay not less than $1,500. 

‘Thomas H. Barnes, principal of the 
Gaston school, has taught forty- 
eight years, most of the time in Bos- 
ton, and, as heis to retire in June, 
his graduates, under the lead of Miss 
Sarah Louise Smith, are to have a 
reception in his honor in early June. 


WELLESLEY. The school com- 
mittee has accepted as a resignation 
the ultimatum presented by Mar- 
shall L. Perrin, for sixteen years su- 
perintendent of schools. The resig- 
nation was contained in a letter to 
the school committee in which 
Mr. Perrin, who isa _ professor of 
German at Boston University and 
one of the best-known educators in 
Greater Boston, said that unless the 
hostile relations existing between 
himself and the school committee 
were ended, he would consider him- 
self ineligible for the office of super- 
intendent, The appeal for harmony 
was not considered, but the ultima- 
tum was accepted as a resignation. 
The committee then appointed 8. L. 
Brown, principal of the high school, 
to have charge of the high school 
and W. F. Johnson to have charge of 
the lower grades, making two super- 
intendents elect in place of one re- 
signed. 

WAKEFIELD. The school com- 
mittee of this town has for the fifth 
time unanimously elected J. H. 
Carfrey superintendent of schools. 
The excellent condition of the 
schools attests to the perfect har- 
mony existing between the teachers, 
superintendent, and the people. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The State Nor- 
mal school, under Principal Alger, 
has an observation school plan which 
is highly interesting. It comprises 
a kindergarten and the eight grades 
of the city schools, one room for each 
grade, with about forty pupils to a 
room. The children in this school 
come from a regular city district. 
Students in the junior class are re- 
quired to observe the teaching in 
these rooms for one hour every 
Thursday’ morning. Students’ in 
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the senior class observe or teach for 
one period daily. The training 
schools in which the seniors must 
teach for the last twenty weeks (fifth 
half year) of the course are located 
in different parts of the state. For 
the year 1908-’09, thirty-seven rooms, 
in eighteen different buildings, in 
seven different cities and towns, 
have been used for this purpose. As 
far as possible each student-teacher 
is given charge of a room under 
regular city or country conditions. 
Two such rooms are under the direc- 
tion of a critic teacher, who is free 
to teach or to direct at any time as 
occasion demands. To meet the re- 
quirements of the increasing size of 
the classes at the normal school, sev- 
eral additional training rooms will 
be secured for the year 1909-10 in 
other parts of the state. The schools 
last year were at West Barrington 
school, Barrington; Oliver school and 
Walley school, Bristol; Garfield- 
street school, Central Falls; Eden 
park school, Highland-park school, 
Cranston; Hast-street school and 
Prospect-street school, Pawtucket; 
Apponaug school, Warwick; in 
Providence, Bridgham school, 
Charles-street school, Doyle-avenue 
school, Greeley-street school. Knight- 
street school, Montague-street school, 
Summer-street school, Temple-street 
school, Willow-street school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY. The 
County Association held one of the 
largest meetings in its history at 
Bridgeport on May 1. Miss Marga- 
ret Slattery of Fitchburg was the 
principal speaker. Officers for the 
next year are: President, W. A. 
Wheatley, superintendent of Fair- 
field; vice-president, W. E. Chancel- 
lor, South Norwalk; secretary, Miss 
Susan A. Rowan, Shelton; treasurer, 
S. P. Williams, Bridgeport; execu- 
tive committee, F. S. Camp, Stam- 
ford; W. 8S. Kelsey, Bridgeport; L. 
D. Higgins, Danbury; bureau of edu- 
cational Information, terms expire in 
1910, H. W. Saxe, New Canaan; E. 
H. Lane, Rowayton; G. E. Thomp- 
son, Norwalk; terms expire in 1911, 
T. ©. Avery, Stamford; Miss Kath- 
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erine T. Harty, Danbury; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton; terms expire in 1912, 
E. A. Sammis, Stratford; Miss Mar- 
garet E. Somerset, Bridgeport; A. C. 
Wilson, Greenwich. 

HARTFORD. There is a bill be- 
fore the legislature which provides 
that after September 1, 1910, all 
teachers in the Connecticut public 
schools shall have the certificate of 
the state board of education, to be 
gained by passing an examination, 
unless the teacher is a graduate of 
Yale, Wesleyan, Trinity, Connecticut 
State College, or one of the four state 
normal schools. The bill has passed 
the Senate, but is being opposed in 
the House. 

The Hartford County Teachers’ 
Association held its annual meeting 
in this city May 14. The officers of 
the association were Thomas H. 
DeCoudres, president; H. N. Loomis, 
vice-president; Belle C. Davis, sec- 
retary; J. Walter Freeman, treas- 
urer; Walter B. Spencer, auditor. 
The program follows: Address, “So- 
cial Aspects of Education,” Profes- 
sor Paul H. Hanus, Harvard Univer- 
sity; songs; address, “The Nature of 
Commercial Geography, with Some 
Suggestions in Teaching the Sub- 
ject,” Professor Avard L. Bishop, 
Yale University; address, “The Char- 
acteristics of a Good School,” Pay- 
son Smith, state superintendent of 
schools, Augusta, Maine. 

PUTNAM. The thirty-third an- 
nual meeting of the Eastern Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Association was 
held in Putnam May 14, nearly 400 
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teachers being present. The first 
speaker was Hon. Mason §. Stone of 
Montpelier, Vt., state superintendent 
of education. His topic was “The 
Function of the Publie School.” 
Charles 8. Chapin, principa] of Mont- 
clair, N. J., Normal school, followed 
with an excellent address on “The 
Work and the Worker.” Dinner was 
served at noon by the Ladies’ Social 
Circle. Roses and carnations were 
distributed to each teacher. They 
were the gift of Hon. George A. 
Hammond, president of the school 
board. Later a _ resolution was 
adopted thanking him. At the after- 
noon session “The Development and 
Use of the Imagination” was the 
topic of William L. Felter, principal 
of the Girls’ High school in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The closing address was 
by William E. Chancellor, superin- 
tendent of schools in Norwalk. He 
spoke on “The Daily Program.” 
The following officers were elected: 
President, C. H. Hobson, Norwich: 
vice-president, Miss Mary Brown, 
Jewett City; secretary and treasurer, 
J.J. Maddox, Willimantic; executive 
committee, M. P. Dutton, Putnam: 
Miss Mary Butler, New London; H. 
M. Hovey, Danielson. 
WATERBURY. Plans are about 
complete for the summer industrial 
school, which will be conducted along 
lines similar to the school of last 
summer. On July 5 the summer 
school will begin, and will be held 
five days a week for six weeks. 
WILLIMANTIC, Lyman B. 
Phelps, the science teacher at the 
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Color, and Cardboard Construction. Handsomely bound and illustrated with a 
large number of colored plates. Price, $2.00. 

Send for special descriptive circular of this unusual book. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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id Reliable | CHURCH, 
Foundry, | CHIME, 
Establish ed SCHOOL 

nearly 100 years age. | & OTHER 


TEACHER wishes to let her 
suite of five 
rooms for July and August, centrally 
located for the Harvard Summer School 
and to all trolleys for suburbs and sea 
shore. Comfortable accommodations 
for three or four persons. Rent low. 


Address E. B. R., Journal of Education, Boston 


Windham High school, has resigned, 
to take effect at the close of the 
present scholastic year. He is to 
teach physics and chemistry in the 
high school at Norwood, Mass., next 


year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. The promotion of A. 
Ww. Abrams from the examinations 
division to the position of chief of the 
division of visual instruction is 
highly creditable to the state educa- 
tional department as well as compli- 
mentary to him. Mr. Abrams has 
earned every promotion by filling 
each position he has occupied to the 
brim. Success has always made 
higher success. 

H. E. DeGroat has been promoted 
from the position of inspector of 
schools to the examinations division, 
succeeding A. W. Abrams, promoted. 

Chester 8. Lord, who has been 
nominated by the New York Senate 
and Assembly as regent of the Tni- 
versity of the State of New York, in 
place of the late Charles A. Gardiner, 
is one of the best-known active 
newspaper men in New York, having 
held the post of managing editor of 
the Sun for nearly thirty years. 
Mr. Lord is about sixty years old. 
He was graduated from Hamilton 
College in 1869, and started his 
newspaper career on the old Oswego 
Advertiser, now the Times. He en- 
tered the service of the New York 
Sun in 1872, and at once attracted 
the attention of Charles A. Dana by 
his ability and zeal. Step by step he 
rose to the managing editorship. 
Mr. Lord was formerly a regent, but 
gave up the place when the number 
of the board was reduced. His 
home is at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NEW YORK CITY. Mayor Mc- 
Clellan vetoed the teachers’ “equal 
pay” bill, but announced that he 
would appoint a commission to re- 
port to him on the average rates of 
living of teachers in New York city, 
and to ascertain, if possible, the gen- 
eral trend of responsibilities which 
they have to meet on their salaries. 
This commission will be instructed 
also to compare the salaries in other 
cities with those here, and to deter- 
mine the increase to the budget their 
recommendations would make. The 
mayor indicated that the commission 
would consist of persons not con- 
nected with the teachers, the board 
of education, or the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. J. Eugene 
Baker, superintendent of the Friends 
Central school of this city for many 
years, has been elected principal of 
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the High School for Girls. In view 
of the notable array of Candidates, 
the honor is great. 


NEW JBRSEY. 


TRENTON. No city in the coun- 
try is making educational history 
faster than is this city, whose prog- 
ress has required the issuing of three 
school reports within a..year. The 
board ef education about a year ago 
adopted “a new salary’ schedule, 
which increases the maximum. sal- 
ary in ordinary grade positions from 
$600 to $840, and the minimum sal- 
ary from $400 to $440. There is also 
provision by which teachers of ex- 
ceptional skill and ability in teaching 
and managing their classes, who 
take special courses of study, can 
obtain additional increments to their 
salary until the salary is $1,000. 
While a large proportion of the 
teachers have always taken special 
summer courses at the universities, 
and extension classes in the city, 
they have always been handicapped 
because their salaries were so low 
that many of them could not afford 
to take courses out of the city. Dur- 
ing the past year an unusually large 
number of teachers have taken sum- 
mer courses, and about ninety per 
cent. of the corps have taken one or 
more of the special classes in the 
evening throughout the year. In 
January last the board introduced a 
system of medical inspection and is 
employing six medical inspectors and 
one nurse. They have increased the 
number of special classes for. back- 
ward and delinquent children, and 
have some classes for children of for- 
eign parentage who do not speak Bng- 
lish and classes for exceptionally 
bright children and for over-age chil- 
dren. They have increased the num- 
ber of shops for manual training and 
the number of pupils in the manual 
training classes. They have also in- 
creased the number of sewing classes 
for girls and are to establish classes 
in cooking next year. A law enacted 
last year provides a perthanent ten- 
ure for teachers of the state and pro- 
vides that no teacher shall be dis- 
missed or subjected to a reduction in 
salary without an opportunity to be 
heard by the board by which she is 
employed. This is really pioneer 
work in state legislation in this di- 
rection. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


NEBRASKA. 


Governor Shallenberger has ap- 
pointed as members of the state nor- 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Pennsylvania 


TERM: July 6th te August 17th 
Special courses for Elementary School 
Teachers and Superviso<s; School.of 
Observation; Psychological Glinie; 
Botanical Gardens; Chemical, Physi- 
eal and Biological Laborator‘es. 
Undergraduate and Graduate courses 


Jin. the, usual subjects, including 


Music, Economics and Commercial 
Geography. 
For Information and Circular, address 


A. DUNCAN YOCUM 


DIRECTOR OF. THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
Box 9, College Hall, University of 
Penosylvania 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AGRICULTURE horticulture, garden- 

ing, school gardening 
nature study, natural science, rural affairs 
outdoor life and recreation,—these are the 


pe of our summer school. Excellent 

corps of teachers, surroundings 

special equipment, very low 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 
Total expense, including bo 
4 ing board and tuition, 
Credit toward a de. given for all werk of 
colle; e. § co 
pec urses for Superin 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


Normal College of the North Ameri- 
can Gymnastic Union. 
415-419 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
wo-year and four-year courses leading to 
academic title and d 
School graduates. egree, open to high 
ompetent teachers of physical traini 
recommended by Physical Teach. 
ers’ Bureau of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. 
c uates rmal - 


I wish to sub-let my furnished suite*of 
rooms with bath and kitchenette at poe el 
and Clarendon Sts.. Boston,from June 15— 
Sept. 15, 1909. $30.00 per month. Address, 

SAMUEL E. GIDEON, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


2lst. Address 
SkYMOUR Ross, Dean. 
Chickering Hall, Huntington oe 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Ped- 
agogy in Ar erica. Sessions. 29th year 


Avenue, Boston, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


‘ow York, 166 Fifth Ave. 414 Contary Bidg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg. 


Ave. Denver, 


Wiebigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton 


Berkeley, Cal. "2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Blag 


FISHE 


Mxellent facilities for plac 
OR MANUAL. 


part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., . Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency 


and College Bureau. 


A Successful Schoo 


RS IN DEMAND. Register now 


TEACHE 
KO REGISTRATION fee to pay until positi 


RAILWAY 
EXCHANGE 


BUILDING 


ion issecured. Write us. CHICAGO 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We tent teachers for desirable positions. We operate th 
West. We ions in Kindergartens, Grammar 


hout the entire 


Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, 


oul and Universities. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire 


, Denver, Colo. Eastern office: 101 Market 


ie Tr nity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


» Harrisburg, Pa. Southern office: 


METCALF & GR 


Educational Bureau for School Commit- 
tees, Superintendents, and Teachers. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Rooms 521-522 wees Seas. 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Tel. Oxford 2730 


R@BERT C. ME 


JOSEPH B. GROCE 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

f Thinking Miller The MacmillanCo., N.Y. $1.25 


A Pocket Lexion and Concordance 


Temple Shakespeare .. 
Constructive Exercises in English. sees 
The Economy and Training of Memory. . 
Unemployment: A Problem of Industry... 
Erstes Lesebuch 
Rostand’s La Princesse Lointaine..... 
The Point of View—A Talk on Relaxat 


, of French History 
Psychotherapy 
Father Abraham.............. 
The Plotting of Frances Ware. 
Self Cultivation in English ...........+-+----++- 

Fort ears of American Finance.............. 
Builders of Spain: 2 vols 
The Mystery of Miss Motte................+++- os 


“ “ 


45 
Longmans, “Green & Co. 
2.40 


. Spanhoofd D.C. Heath & Co., Boston — 
. Borgerhoff [Ed.) 40 


ceClurg & Co. Chicago 
“ 35 
Boston -50 


A.C. 
Fallows 


. Jewett Ginn & Co., 
Josselyn & Talbot ‘ 


. Munsterberg Moffat, Yard & Co., N. .¥. 2. i 


Tarbell 
Palmer T. Y¥.Crowell&Co., 
way P.Biakiston’s Sons & Co., 


Noyes G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 1.50 
Perkins Henry Holt & Lo., - 5 00 
Mason L. C. Page & Co., Boston —— 


TATE BRIDGEWATER, 
ss. sexes, For 


the A. C. BoYpEN, A. M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircupurG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Princ:pal 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamINGHAM, 

For women only. Especial at- 
tention is ‘calied to the new course of Houre- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL Salem, 
Department ‘for the peda 

and ‘techuleal training teachers of 

@ commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PiTM4y, Principa 


mal board the following persons: W. 
H. Green, Creighton; N. M. Graham, 
South Omaha; E. L. Adams, Minden; 
Frederic Nye, Kearney; Thomas Ma- 
jors, Peru. 

Governor Shallenberger has signed 
the bill appropriating $35.000 for a 
new normal school in the Sixth Con- 


gressional district, the site to. be 


chosen by the state nermal board, 
and the town securing it to deed to 
the state eighty acres of land; also a 
bill appropriating $90,000 for the 
purchase of the Wayne Normal 
school. 


OHIO. 

HAMILTON. The recent meeting 
of the Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association was one of the largest in 
its history. O. P. Voorhees of Cin- 
cinnati spoke of the needs of a na- 
tional secretary of education and the 
establishment of a bureau at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. Su- 
perintendent W. T. Trump of 
Miamisburg, Ohio, discussed “Man- 
ual Training,” and spoke of the 
growing tendency of parents to per- 
mit their children to drop out of 
school between the ages of fourteen 
and fifteen. Dr. Frank Graus of the 
Ohio State University spoke on 
“Some Elements of Character.”” Ad- 
dresses were also made by Superin- 


tendent C. M. Merry of the Madison~ 
ville schools on “Our Social Needs,’” 
and by President Francis McConnell 
of DePauw University on “Intellec— 
tual Leadership.”’ The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, E. D. 
Lyon, Cincinnati; secretary, Miss 
Laura Corson, Camden; treasurer, 
John O’Leary, Eaton; executive 
committee, J. B. Beachler, Piqua; 
George Buck, Dayton; O. M. Soull, 
Seven Mile. 8S. T. Logan of Cin- 
cinnati, having twice been president. 
of the association, refused a_ third. 
term, though it was offered him. 


National Education Association. 


The convention of the Nationak 
Education Association is to be 
held in Denver July 3to9. The 
well-known tourist agency of Ray-. 
mond & Whitcomb Co., the pion- 
eers in the personally-conducted 
business, are planning a very com- 
plete and interesting tour on ac- 
count of this meeting. They plan to 
leave Boston about June 30, spend- 
ing a forenoon at Niagara Falls, in- 
cluding a ride over the celebrated 
Gorge route, going on the Canadian 
side to Lewiston and returning on 
the- American side to the falls, thus: 
giving the very best opportunity 
possible of viewing the falls, the: 
whirlpool, and the rapids of the 
Niagara river. Denver will be 
reached on the afternoon of the 
fourth day, where four days will be 
spent, the party being quartered at 
the well-known Hotel Shirley. Leav- 
ing Denver a stop will be made at: 
Manitou Springs, where a_ ride 
through the Garden of the Gods 
will be tendered the party. The 
party will be scheduled to leave 
Manitou in the morning so as to 
pass through the celebrated Royal 
gorge and the fine mountain scen- 
ery of the Rocky mountains of Colo- 
rado by daylight. A day and a half 
will be spent in Salt Lake city. giv- 
ing a splendid opportunity to view 
the interesting sights of that city. 
There will be ample time to visit 
the beach at Saltair on the Great 
Salt lake. The itinerary will be 
made so as to reach Seattle in time. 
to sail on the well-known steamer 
Cottage City of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company, leaving on July 
17. A few days will be ineluded at 
Seattle so as to give an opportunity 
for the party to visit the Alaska- 
Yukon exposition, which is well 
worth a trip across the continent to. 
see. 

Two return trips will be shown; 
one returning via the Canadian 
Rockies, including stops in the 
mountains, and the other returning 
via the Northern Pacific route. in- 
cluding a side trip through the Yel- 
lowstone park. 

All of the details in connection 
with this tour will be strictly first- 
class and up to the usual standard of 
the Raymond & Whitcom)b tours. An 
experienced conductor will be in 
charge of the party, who will as- 
sume all the cares of the journey, 
thus leaving the members entirely 
free to enjoy every moment of their 
trip. The circular describing this 
tour will be sent free on application 
to the Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 
306 Washington street, Boston. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the bill of star features next 
week is Irene Franklin and Burt 
Green. Miss Franklin is the clever- 
est artist in her particular line on 
the stage to-day. She has made fa- 
mous a number of songs, including 
her great hit, “Red Head.” Edwin 
Stevens, who was the star in Henry 
W. Savage’s company playing “The 
Devil,’ will appear in a series of 
Dickens’ character sketches. Still 
another big feature’ will be Frank 
Morrell, the remarkable tenor, who 
was one of the stars in Cohan and 
Harris’ minstrels. Mr. Morrell is of- 
fering an especially good program 
of songs. Still another is Charles 
and Fanny Van in their humerous 
sketch called “The Stage Carpenter 
and the Soubrette.” A new one in 
vaudeville in Boston is the Ahearn 
treupe, who are introducing bicycle 
feats that surpass anything pre- 
viously done in this line. Others 
will be Paul LaCroix, the juggler 
with the hats: Edgar Allen’ and 
company: Ida O’Day; Hastings and 
Wilson, and others. 


The Denver Meeting. 


The Pennsylvania railroad service 
for the Denver meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, July 3 
to 9, plans to connect with the spe- 
cial trains which leave Chicago on 
the evening of July 3. 

There are three first-class trains 
leaving New York at 1.55 p. m., 4.55 
p. m., 5.55 p. m. on July 2, all con- 
necting with the special trains from 
Chicago. 

Those desiring to reach Denver 
earlier can leave on any day from 
- June 30 to July 3. 

All tickets are good returning to 
reach the original starting point Sep- 
tember 1. 

It is not yet determined on which 
of the trains July 3 a special party 
will go. 

The railroad rates from Boston by 
way of New York, with privileges of 
stopping over at Washington going 
or returning, will be for the round 
trip from Boston $65.50 via Sound 
steamer, and $67 all rail route. 


—A valuable article in the May 
Woman’s Home Companion describes 
a trip through the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art with Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke as guide. This valuable ar- 
ticle is illustrated by exquisite repro- 
ductions of famous paintings. Other 
articles of interest are “The Art of 
Economy,” by Mrs. John Van Vorst, 
and “The Commuters of New York,” 
by Albert Bigelow Paine. ‘“‘An Im- 
perial Wraith,” by Clara Morris, con- 
tains charming reminiscences of the 
Empress Eugenie. “Lucy Green.” a 
friendless seventeen-year-old girl, 
tells how she went to Boston penni- 
less, in search of a job, and how she 
got one. There are stories by Zona 
Gale, Cyrus Townsend Brady, and 
Hulbert Footner. 


A WISE WHALE. 

A fond mother was telling her 
three-year-old daughter about Jonah; 
she seemed to be very much im- 
pressed, and finally said, slowly and 
somewhat sceptically: “Well, that 
whale was smart not to chew Jonah.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


HAVE YOU positions on hand now? teachers sometimes inquire, doubtless having in 
mind the advertisements of some agencies which announce, ““‘We have on 
hana these vacancies to fill: 1 superintendent at $4,000, 3 college presidencies at $2,500,"" 
and so on down to *‘5 district schools at $7.50 per week.”” The question, like the advertise- 
ments,is absurd. We do not keep vacancies laid away in pigeon-holes like Butterick’s dress 
pocreree. awaiting a purchaser. There is not a day in the year we do not have applications 
or teachers, but these applications POSITION in, and long before an advertisement 
are attended to the day they come S$ could be written and sent and printed 
the work of filling them has been done, so far as weare able to do it. The new agency thinks 
of positions it hears about as stock in hand and of positions it is asked to fill as money prac- 
tically in the safe. The experienced agency regards every new place as a call 
for careful search, often fruitless, always liable to failure from accident or 
whim, and at best only one of the helps to the school authorities 


in 
1 b 1 = it il h ; 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


TABLISHED 22YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUI 


PC SITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevere- 
eases, for every departmen instruction; recommends good schools te parents. Call ew or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yern. 
SEPTEMBER VACANCIES The best positions in Colleges, State S<hocls 
iis s Secondary Schools and Public Schools ape curs to fill 
and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 
378 Wabash Avc., 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schorls. 
Advises parents about schools, . WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for de t werk im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pemam- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pezing S00 to $70 per month. For furt 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent 4 
Send for cireulars. ts Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabina 


D each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idabe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY stress, 


Send fer Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26 grammar. 
Send for our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 
every part ef the country. 


29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 

Teachers’ 

Agenc 


Long distance Telephone. 
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New 
Remington 
Model 


Remington 


Typewriter 


is the standard writing machine for school use 

Because it is simple, strong and durable. 
It stands the wear and tear of the school- 
room better than any other writing machine. 

Because it 7S the standard writing ma- 
chine, recognized as such the world over, 
therefore instruction on the Remington is 
demanded by the actual requirements of 
business life. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mail 25cents—Sample free. 


Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--It 
has the’scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample /ree. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s sae wrapper] No 
Specially prepa or the nursery. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor Samples 


Sald only at Stores. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Convention at Denver, Col., 
July 5 to 9 


A party under special escort will leave BOSTON 
June 30 for a Delightful Tour to 


DENVER 


Including visits to 
Niagara Falls 
Manitou 


Lake City 
Alaska 


Canadian Rockies 
Yellowstone Park, Etc. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all Points 


for descriptive book 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next to Old South Church 
BOSTON 


225 Fifth Ave., New York. 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


JUKES—EDW ARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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